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business  cnglish:  JVhaty  M^heUy  JVhy 

An  Address  to  the  Michigan  State  Teachers"  Association 

By  Mary  Louise  Powers 

Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


N  involved  explanation  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  this  subject  would  seem  al¬ 
most  superfluous  as  every  one  would 
agree  upon  what  Business  English  is — a  clear, 
concise,  correct  style  of  expression  of  busi¬ 
ness  activities  and  conditions,  with  the  aim  of 
persuasion  usually  included.  The  question 
“what”  as  applied  to  what  shall  be  the  content 
of  the  course  implies  quite  another  problem. 
As  that  would  very  definitely  depend  upon 
“when”  the  course  is  presented,  we  may  pass 
that  by  for  the  time  being. 

Of  the  next  two  questions,  “when”  and 
“why,”  “why”  or  the  justification  of  the  course 
is  easily  the  more  important.  And  since  all 
our  authors  on  Business  English  instruct  us 
to  put  the  most  important  matter  first,  these 
topics  can  well  be  reversed  to  “why,”  “when,” 
and  “what.” 

T he  First  Point — 

Why  Business  English? 

By  education  in  this  direction  we  can  lift 
our  students  above  the  general  level  of  a  mere 
oflSce  machine  in  either  the  stenographic  or 
bookkeeping  department.  We  should  train 
them  not  only  for  technical  work  in  these  two 


departments,  but  for  positions  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  As  an  entering  wedge  into  business,  we, 
of  course,  must  concede  shorthand  and  book¬ 
keeping  as  the  most  effective  me2ms.  But 
after  the  student  has  once  secured  experience, 
he  or  she  should  catch  a  greater  vision  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  initiative,  and  value  these  two 
subjects  only  as  stepping-stones  to  higher 
levels. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  meet¬ 
ing  your  former  students  and  hearing  them 
complain  of  a  certain  position  because  they 
could  not  use  their  shorthand  sufficiently? 
That  is  indeed  a  tribute  to  their  shorthand 
education,  but  is  it  a  tribute  to  education  in 
its  broadest  sense?  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  numerous  definitions  of  education,  such 
as :  Education  should  produce  useful  and 
contented  citizeqs.  The  individual  must  be 
educated  to  fit  his  social  environment.  And, 
the  aim  of  education  is  to  make  thinkers  and 
to  stimulate  the  higher  emotions. 

Now  have  we  succeeded  in  really  educating 
our  students  if  we  have  trained  them  to  be 
doers  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  being  think¬ 
ers?  I  am  sure  you  iwill  all  grant  the  ad¬ 
vantages  in  training  thinkers  as  well  as  doers. 
In  the  firit  place,  they  become  productive  em¬ 
ployees — which  means  higher  remuneration.  In 
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the  second  place,  thinkers  are  scarcer  than 
doers;  consequently  the  demand  is  greater — 
which  also  results  in  higher  remuneration.  To 
substantiate  this  last  statement,  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  report  on  em¬ 
ployment  made  by  our  local  Association  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women.  This  re¬ 
port  emphatically  states  that  their  experience 
has  shown  a  superfluity  of  mechanically 
trained  girls,  but  a  definite  dearth  of  girls 
trained  for  responsibility. 

In  the  third  place,  by  training  thinkers  as 
-  well  as  doers,  we  should  contribute  a  higher 
quality  of  citizens  to  our  social  organization. 
One  of  the  serious  social  problems,  as  we 
all  recognize,  is  what  will  our  citizens  do  with 
their  leisure  time?  Since  half  of  our  waking 
hours  are  leisure  hours,  we  can  see  that  this 
is  a  very  vital  question.  If  our  citizens  are 
caught  in  the  industrial  mechanism  of  our 
present-day  highly  specialized  system,  it  does 
not  take  long  for  mental  atrophy  to  develop 
in  all  their  processes  except  the  few  required 
in  their  mechanical  job.  With  mental  atrophy 
comes  dullness  of  the  finer  intellectual  and 
emotional  appreciation,  and  we  have  individ¬ 
uals  whose  pleasures  are  mere  time-fillers, 
with  probable  deteriorating  or  even  degenerat¬ 
ing  results.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case 
of  citizens  whose  occupation  calls  for  effective 
thinking  and  initiative  we  have  people  who 
will  fill  their  leisure  hours  with  interests 
which  not  only  entertain,  but  contribute  some¬ 
thing  substantial  and  stimulating  to  their  men¬ 
tal  life.  The  value  of  each  of  these  types  of 
citizens  to  the  community  is  obvious. 

A  fourth  argument  for  encouraging  educa¬ 
tion  in  Business  English  is  one  of  compara¬ 
tively  recent  origin  in  the  large  organizations 
— the  profession  of  correspondence  supervisor. 
Doubtless,  we  shall  see  this  profession  spread 
out  to  our  local  organizations  in  the  future. 
In  such  event  Business  English  will  provide 
a  very  definitely  profitable  background.  These 
supervisors  are  employed  to  train  all  letter 
writers  or  dictators  in  their  corporation.  That 
is,  to  see  that  all  persons  who  have  the  right 
to  use  the  firm’s  letterhead  are  competent  to 
send  out  letters  which  will  be  creditable  to 
the  firm.  Such  a  man  was  originally  ap¬ 
pointed  to  supervise  the  use  of  the  office  man¬ 
ual,  a  compilation  of  correspondence  sugges¬ 
tions.  Now  his  scope  has ,  broadened.  He 
may  criticize  all  letters  sent  out.  He  may 
censor  and  hold  them  up,  or  he  may  serve  in 
a.  constructive  teaching  capacity.  The  benefi¬ 
cial  results  of  such  a  system  are  that  it 
strains  out  unwise  letters  which  may  misrep¬ 
resent  the  firm’s  policies.  It  discovers  which 
persons  shall  not  write  letters  at  all,  and 
which  persons  must  be  trained  before  they 
can  be  trusted.  It  explodes  the  61d  notion 
that  any  one  can  write  letters.  It  trains  the 


letter  writers  to  produce  letters  of  directness, 
simplicity,  and  vivacity,  essentially  like  direct 
and  flowing  talk. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  this  new  pro¬ 
fession  was  evidenced  by  the  Better  Letters 
Conference  held  with  the  Norton  Company 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  October,  1917. 
At  this  gathering  were  representatives  from 
one  hundred  fifty  firms  throughout  the 
United  States.  Attention  was  given  predom¬ 
inantly  to  the  matter  of  supervising  and  train¬ 
ing  letter  dictators.  Now  this  organization 
meets  annually  in  affiliation  with  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association.  The  conven¬ 
tions  consist  of  lectures,  discussions,  round 
tables,  conducted  by  prominent  business  men 
of  nationally  known  organizations  who  bring 
a  practical  knowledge  of  effective  correspond¬ 
ence.  This  year  their  convention  is  being 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on  October 
30.  Copies  of  the  minutes  and  proceedings 
of  this  meeting  or  any  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ings  may  be  procured  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association,  2842 
West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
.Another  valuable  aid  which  this  Association 
offers  is  their  educational  membership.  This 
entitles  the  holder  not  only  to  the  annual 
convention  reports  but  to  weekly  bulletins. 
In  these  weekly  bulletins  are  real  letters  with 
the  per  cent  of  returns  they  effected.  What 
material  could  be  more  vitalizing  to  a  Busi¬ 
ness  English  course?  In  such  a  way  we  can 
tie  up  our  classes  with  business,  broadening 
our  theory  work  with  actual  specimens  of  let¬ 
ters.  By  subscribing  to  this  service  through 
the  school  library,  we  can  offer  our  students 
free  access  to  this  information  in  addition  to 
profiting  by  it  ourselves. 

Other  real  office  information  which  has  a 
practical  appeal  has  been  presented  to  this 
convention  through  the  courtesy  of  th«  Tisch- 
Hine  Company  of  this  city.  Some  time  ago 
Grand  Rapids  was  privileged  to  hear  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Better  Letters  Association — Mr. 
Durand,  vice-president  and  correspondence 
supervisor  of  the  Edison  Company  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey.  He  was  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  speaker  on  his  subject.  After  his 
address  the  Tisch-Hine  Company  prepared 
copies  of  his  outline  with  which  they  have 
provided  us  for  this  meeting. 

The  Second  Point — When? 

To  pass  on  to  the  next  topic  of  this  subject. 
When?  This  is  a  problem  over  which  the 
teacher  may  exert  little  or  no  control  because 
of  a  complicated  curriculum.  However,  she 
may,  if  she  is  sufficiently  earnest  and  per¬ 
severing,  accomplish  her  desires.  In  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  our  local  schools,  we  have  three 
commercial  courses :  a  short  cocnmercial 
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course  including  business  subjects  exclusively, 
presented  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades,  after 
which  the  student  leaves  school  for  an  office 
position;  a  long  commercial  course  including 
cultural  and  business  subjects,  presented 
throughout  the  four  years  of  high  school,  and 
the  Junior  College  Secretarial  Course  open  to 
high-school  graduates  only  and  presented 
through  the  two  years  of  Junior  College. 

Now,  Business  English  treating  of  the 
problems  of  letter  and  report  writing  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling 
will  be  either  a  rich  course  or  a  meager  course 
depending  on  when  it  appears,  or,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  age  of  the  students.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  content  of  the  course  of  a 
second-year  college  student  wijl  be  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  intensive  than  that  of  a  ninth 
or  tenth  grade  high-school  student.  As  we 
have  just  seen,  business  firms  have  found  it 
profitable  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
get  their  adult  employees  to  write  better  let¬ 
ters.  Then  why  should  we  not  profit  by  train¬ 
ing  our  oldest  students  instead  of  our  youngest 
students  in  this  field?  Applied  to  high-school 
grades,  the  question  would  be,  why  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  effective  and  practical  in  the 
twelfth  grade  than  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
grade?  In  the  first  place,  from  a  business 
man’s  viewpoint  when  he  hires  a  tenth-grade 
graduate,  will  he  place  confidence  in  the  aver¬ 
age  child  to  the  extent  of  giving  responsibility 
in  correspondence?  The  average  child  of  that 
age  in  the  average  office  will  delight  his  em¬ 
ployer  if  he  can  typewrite  acceptable  letters 
with  perfect  spelling,  punctuation,  and  type¬ 
writing.  Needless  to  say,  his  judgment  is  too 
immature  to  burden  with  the  composing  of 
letters  that  might  make  or  break  a  business. 
In  the  second  place,  from  a  theoretical  view¬ 
point,  the  student  who  receives  his  Business 
English  in  the  twelfth  grade  has  had  the 
advantages  of  composition  classes  in  the 
academic  English  department  for  three  years, 
the  drill  in  grammar  during  all  that  time,  and 
the  broadening  of  his  vocabulary  during  all 
that  time,  especially  if  he  has  included  Latin 
or  French  in  his  course.  Also,  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  his  mind  has  been  directed  in  syste¬ 
matic,  logical  reasoning,  which  will  definitely 
help  him  to  do  clear  thinking  and  make  care¬ 
ful  decisions  in  his  business  life.  Such  stu¬ 
dents  can  therefore  receive  much  richer  in¬ 
struction  in  the  subject  of  Business  English 
than  the  young,  immature  student  of  the  ninth 
or  tenth  grade. 

I  might  mention  at  this  point,  too,  that  the 
dictation  course  presented  simultaneously  with 
the  Business  English  in  the  twelfth  grade  be¬ 
comes  more  significant.  With  the  quicker 
perception  of  the  twelfth  grade  students,  tliey 
can  appreciate  and  analyze  letters  used  for 
dictation.  Probably  most  shorthand  teachers 


are  familiar  with  the  excellent  dictation  text 
in  which  every  letter  is  analyzed  in  foot¬ 
notes  and  thus  presents  a  study  in  letter  ewn- 
position  as  well  as  a  dictation  assignment — 
Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation  published  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Gardner, 
a  University  of  Wisconsin  professor,  is  also 
the  author  of  a  superior  Business  English 
text,  called  Effective  Business  Letters,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ronald  Press. 

The  Third  Point — Whatf 

Coming  to  the  last  topic.  What?  as  applied 
to  the  content  of  the  course,  not  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  subject: 

In  a  short  commercial  course  where  it  is 
offered  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade,  it  must 
necessarily  be  restricted,  including  mostly 
grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  with  only  the 
most  simple  of  routine  letters.  The  grammar 
drill  becomes  a  real  necessity  here  since  these 
students  are  in  some  cases  the  weaker  students 
of  the  school  and  have  not  assimilated  their 
earlier  school  work.  Then,  too,  they  are 
deprived  of  the  last  two  years  of  grammar 
drill  in  their  high-school  course. 

In  the  long  commercial  course  where  the 
Business  English  is  presented  in  the  twelfth 
grade,  the  students  will  already  have  had  a 
thorough  grammar  and  composition  founda¬ 
tion  from  their  three  years  of  academic 
English.  Consequently,  they  can  concentrate 
largely  on  effective  letters  giving  considerable 
attention  to  psychological  problems. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Junior  College 
the  student  has  had  a  still  more  general 
preparation  including  one  year  of  college 
rhetoric  and  a  very  valuable  course  in 
psychology.  With  such  students  the  course 
can  embrace  not  only  letter  writing  but  the 
preparation  of  reports,  summaries,  and  re¬ 
search  material. 

T o  Summarize — 

In  conclusion  the  main  points  that  I  wish 
to  leave  with  you  are: 

1.  The  importance  of  training  the  student  for  a 
position  of  responsibility  as  opposed  to  merely  me¬ 
chanical  detail  work. 

2.  The  nation-wide  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  better  letters  as  witness  the  Better  Letters  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

3.  The  plea  to  present  the  subject  not  earlier 
than  the  twdfth  grade. 


Have  you  earned  your 
""Speed  Drills”  yet? 
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CONVENTIONS 


Commercial  Section 


^J)(Cichigan  State  Treachers  ^JtCeeting 

Report  by  M.  C.  Burch 


^  ^  ORE  than  one  hundred  commercial 
/\/M  teachers  of  the  state  met  at  the 
^  Strong  Junior  High  School,  Grand 

Rapids,  October  30,  and  a  most  instructive 
program  was  developed. 

Miss  Jeanette  Compton,  Strong  Junior 
High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  dis¬ 
cussed  practical  hints  in  teaching  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  her  talk  was  followed  by  a  demon¬ 
stration  by  thirty  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  addresses  was 
given  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Powers,  also  of  the 
Strong  Junior  High  School,  on  the  subject  of 
“Business  English — What?  When?  Why?” 
Her  paper  is  given  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher. 

“Business  a  Profession”  was  the  next  topic 
and  it  was  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Heaney, 
Davenport  Business  Institute,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Mr.  Heaney  gave  a  very  strong 


inspirational  talk,  and  brought  out  most 
graphically  the  reasons  why  business  is  a 
profession,  and  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
our  young  men  and  women,  not  only  in 
preparation,  but  in  the  service  they  will  ren¬ 
der  when  they  get  into  the  actual  field  of 
business. 

At  noon,  preceding  the  meeting,  a  splendid 
luncheon  was  served  at  the  Hotel  Morton. 
Miss  Leona  Bean  acted  as  chairman  and 
introduced  Mr.  A.  J.  Reed,  High  School, 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  who  spoke  on  “The 
Value  of  Commercial  Credits  and  Their  Con¬ 
sideration  for  College  Entrance.” 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  are: 
Chairman,  Miss  Leona  Bean,  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  secretary, 
Mr.  Guy  Keene,  Kalamazoo  High  School, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


Indiana  "Teachers  ^tlhCeet 

Report  by  M.  C.  Burch 


Z*  HE  teachers  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
opened  their  seventy-first  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Indianapolis,  October  16,  with 
an  attendance  of  over  15,000.  More  than 
forty-five  sectional  meetings  were  in  session 
during  the  three  days. 

The  Commercial  Teachers’  Section  met  at 
the  Athenaeum,  Thursday  morning.  It  was 
called  to  order  by  W.  M.  Caughlan  of  the 
Kokomo  High  School.  The  first  speaker 
was  E.  H.  Elwell,  Professor  of  Accounting, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  commercial  teacher  making 
a  study  of  the  different  enterprises  in  his 
locality  in  order  that  he  may  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  business  man’s  problems. 

Isabel  Craig  Bacon  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  speaking  on  “A  Message  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Service  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Exlucation,”  said  that  the  schools 


should  work  more  with  the  retail  stores. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Nellie  C.  Warren, 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
who  is  also  an  employment  manager  of  one 
of  Indianapolis  leading  enterprises,  talked 
on  “Bridging  the  Gap  Between  the  School 
Room  and  the  Business  Office.”  Her  main 
point  was  to  get  the  teacher  of  commercial 
subjects  to  see  the  importance  of  finding  out 
what  the  business  office  really  expects  of  be¬ 
ginning  employees,  and  then  give  them  the 
necessary  information  and  training.  She  said 
that  more  of  our  teachers  should  have  had 
actual  office  experience. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  S.  Young,  State 
Normal  School.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana;  Vice- 
President,  W.  B.  Minnick,  High  School 
Muncie,  Indiana;  Secretary,  Hazel  Doyle, 
Arsenal  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Southern  District  Commercial  Section 

Reported  by  Harold  Smith  and  A.  Alan  Bowie 


HERE  were  general  meetings  and 
sectional  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers’  Association  on  October 
31  and  November  1.  A  complete  report 
of  all  would  fill  this  magazine.  The  phases 
which  are  most  interesting  to  our  readers,  the 
Commercial  Section  and  the  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing  and  Secretarial  Round  Table,  are 
presented  here. 


CJ^HE  commercial  section  of  the  New  York 
J,  State  Teachers’  Association,  Southeastern 
District,  met  on  October  31  at  New  York 
University.  Mr.  C.  O.  Thon>pson,  principal 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Commercial  School, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  was  chairman. 

Dr.  Metcalf,  president  of  the  Personnel 
.Administration  Bureau,  discussed  “Personnel 
.Administration”  and  pointed  out  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  modern  civic  and  economic  organiza¬ 
tion. 

After  showing  how  the  most  progressive 
large  industries  are  providing  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  human  element  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions,  he  said:  “As  I  see  it,  there  is  evolving 
a  new  philosophy  in  the  business  world.  It 
is  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  the  surface. 
Briefly,  what  I  mean  is  that  the  final  source 
of  all  true  value  resides  in  the  physical,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  that  we  must  try  to  discover  the 
tastes,  the  interests,  the  enthusiasms  and  the 
peailiar  bent  of  the  individual  boy  and  girl.” 
.  .  .  “Freedom  in  occupational  choice  is  the 
goal  of  human  civilization.”  .  .  .  “Power 
with  increasing  momentum  is  passing  from 
the  few  to  the  many.”  This,  he  declared  to 
be  “in  consonance  with  nature’s  divine  law 
of  the  rightness  of  things.” 

In  answer  to  a  question.  Dr.  Metcalf  ad¬ 
vised  teachers  as  a  first  step  in  working  out 
the  problem  in  their  communities  to  get  to¬ 
gether  ten  or  a  dozen  men  who  would  be 
sympathetic  and  willing  to  spend  some  real 
time  and  effort  in  studying  the  needs  of  their 
local  industrial  situation,  the  housing  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  workers,  employ¬ 
ment,  thrift,  etc.  After  the  groundwork  has 
been  properly  laid,  a  formal  organization 
should  be  set  up  pledged  to  civic  service.  He 
had  himself  been  personally  interested  in  such 
a  plan  and  the  first  step  they  made  was  to 


secure  a  vocational  guidance  director  through 
setting  up  a  special  fund.  This  director 
worked  in  and  with  the  public  schools.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  leadership  should  be  above  questbn,  as  no 
private  interest  should  take  precedence  over 
the  civic  interest. 

Mr.  Homer  S.  Pace  of  Pace  Institute,  New 
York,  discussed  “Tendencies  in  the  Teaching 
of  Accounting.” 

The  present  first-  and  second-year  work  in 
bookkeeping  would,  he  said,  probably  be 
minimized  and  greater  stress  laid  upon  de¬ 
veloping  speed,  accuracy  and  general  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  basic,  everyday  work  of  the 
bookkeeper.  He  thought  colleges  should  not 
have  to  accept  work  done  in  bookkeeping  or 
accounting  in  secondary  schools  because  so 
often  it  must  be  given  from  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  point  of  view.  Operative  bookkeeping 
can  be  taught  without  the  necessity  of  laying 
the  same  foundation  as  must  be  laid  for  ac¬ 
counting.  Higher  institutions  offering  three- 
and  four-year  courses  preparing  accountants 
do  not  “dare  to  base  their  work  on  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  fundamentals  of  double  entry 
that  they  themselves  do  not  teach.” 

He  recommended  personally  condiKted  trips 
through  different  business  houses  as  better 
than  business  practice  departments.  He  was 
also  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  in  the 
use  of  the  stereopticon,  saying  it  was  superior 
to  the  blackboard  and  even  the  moving  picture. 
It  helps  “to  create  a  physical  basis  for  the 
instruction.  .  .  .  Visualization  gives  from  5 
to  40  times  the  support  to  the  student’s  mind 
possible  under  other  methods.” 

Dr.  Norris  I.  Brisco,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  addressed  the  section  on  “Why  Spe¬ 
cialized  Training  for  Merchandising  Is 
Necessary.”  He  plead  for  the  training  which 
would  make  leaders  in  every  line — for  the 
stenographer  plus,  the  bookkeeper  plus,  the 
sales  person  plus — the  young  person  who  can 
develop  into  the  executive.  He  particularly 
urged  Saturday  and  summer  experience  for 
commercial  students  and  teachers  of  all  types. 
One  of  his  many  pithy  expressions  was 
“Teachers  should  know  what  is  and  not  what 
was  ten  or  twenty-five  years  ago!” 

He  declared  that  the  colleges  cannot  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  this  training  because  of 
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their  lack  of  numbers,  and  that  business  men 
are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  high  school 
graduate  and  against  the  college  graduate  who 
has  heretofore  been  considered  too  imprac¬ 
tical. 

The  topic,  “Changing  Methods  in  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Approach,”  was  ably  discussed  by 
Mr.  William  C.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  accounting  and  business  prac¬ 
tice  of  George  Washington  High  School, 
New  York. 

He  reviewed  the  methods  of  approach 
through  the  “journal”  and  the  “account” 
methods,  both  of  which  he  described  as  a 
study  in  form  alone.  Such  approaches  de¬ 


manded  the  memorizing  of  mechanical  rules. 
In  the  hands  of  competent  teachers  these 
methods  may  be  more  satisfactory,  however, 
than  other  methods  which  are  nominally 
superior. 

The  latest  step  is  the  “balance  sheet”  method 
which  teaches  pupils  “to  make  entries  in  books 
of  account  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  business 
transactions  and  events  upon  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  the  balance  sheet”  With 
this  method  it  is  necessary  to  teach  principles 
before  teaching  forms.  It  helps  in  the  mo¬ 
tivation  of  bookkeeping  instruction  by  fiu:- 
nishing  a  real  reason  for  every  bookkeeping 
device. 


Joint  Luncheon  and  Meeting 


the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
November  1,  there  was  held  a  joint 
Ixmcheon  and  meeting  of  the  Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing  and  Secretarial  Round  Table  and  the 
New  York  Gty  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Association. 

After  the  luncheon  Mr.  Gregg  outlined  the 
new  Jimior  High  School  shorthand  textbook 
which  he  is  preparing.  This  book  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  principles  of  the  system  in  simpler 
form  and  included  in  the  text  will  be  the 
thousand  most  frequently  used  words.  The 
simplification  of  the  method  of  presentation 
would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
making  shorthand  universal,  an  ideal  which  he 
has  ever  before  him. 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  Baker,  principal  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  Yonkers,  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  meeting  which  followed 
showed  marked  ability  to  get  a  full  and  free 
discussion  upon  the  various  papers  given. 

The  teaching  of  certain  advanced  principles 
and  phrases  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course 
was  advocated  by  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Fcmder, 
chairman  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
department,  Bushwick  HHgh  School,  Brook- 
l)m.  When  the  students  reach  these  advanced 
principles  in  the  Manual  they  take  them  as 
matters  of  review.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
time  in  the  classroom  should  be  spent  on 
apt^ication  was  another  telling  point  in  Mrs. 
Fowler’s  address. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  how  long  it 
should  take  to  complete  the  Manual,  Mr. 
Mark  I.  Markett,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  who  substituted  for  Mr.  Warren 
Kean,  the  scheduled  speaker  who  was  indis¬ 
posed,  announced  that  if  he  were  taking  a 
class  of  8th  termers  he  could  go  through  the 
book  in  five  months.  The  advisability  of 
dropping  failing  students  from  the  shorthand 
study  was  considered  and  most  emphatically 
voted  against.  An  “opportunity  class”  had 


been  established  at  Commerce  to  bring  up  the 
standard  of  work  of  such  students.  Mr. 
Gregg  told  of  his  early  experience  in  his 
school  in  Chicago.  He  had  given  up  two 
boys  as  hopeless.  One  could  not  write  a 
curve,  “they  were  all  straight  lines  to  him,” 
and  the  other  had  no  vocabulary  and  could 
not  differentiate  between  “here”  and  “hear.” 
To-day  one  is  a  most  distinguished  teacher  of 
shorthand  and  the  other  is  earning  big  money 
as  an  official  court  reporter.  “Let  us  not  close 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  young  boy  who 
may  succeed,”  Mr.  Gregg  concluded. 

Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  vice-president  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  said  in  part 
relative  to  “Secretarial  Practice,”  “Since  we 
expect  so  much  more  of  the  secretary  than  we 
did  of  the  stenographer,  she  (the  secretary) 
must  receive  a  better  and  broader  background 
than  the  stenographer  did.  The  training  must 
deal  with  the  real,  vital  problems  akin  to 
those  encountered  in  the  business  office. 
Technical  questions  as  well  as  a  broad  general 
view  of  business  should  be  given.”  He  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  practical 
problems  to  develop  power  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

A  plea  for  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  teaching  of 
tvpcwriting  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  administrative  assistant  in  the  Girls’ 
Commercial  High  Sichool,  Brooklyn.  Type¬ 
writing  can  be  mo.st  successfully  taught  not 
by  learning  rules  or  by  memorizing,  but  by 
drilling  the  principles  into  the  nerves  and 
into  the  muscles.  In  his  school  they  are  try¬ 
ing  out  an  “acceptability  standard.”  The 
transcribed  letter  is  suitable  to  be  mailed ; 
needs  a  slight  correction  which  can  be  easily 
made;  or  is  of  no  value.  Therefore  their 
transcription  work  is  marked  on  this  basis. 
It  is  either  “passable”  or  “zero.”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  also  made  the  point  that  the  spe- 
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dally  prepared  rhythmic  phonograph  records 
which  gave  the  decided  and  emphatic  rhythmic 
beat  are  the  most  useful  of  any  method  for 
the  proper  development  of  typewriting  skill. 

Teachers  should  make  of  their  classroom  a 
“miniature  copy  of  the  world,”  a  place  where 
students  can  learn  something  of  the  world 
and  be  ready  to  face  it  when  they  leave  the 
confines  of  the  classroom,  said  Mr.  Harry 
C.  Spillman,  Education  Director  for  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Company,  New  York. 
Teachers  would  never  be  sufficiently  repaid 
for  their  services,  he  warned  them,  for  they 
could  not  be  measured  by  any  economic  stand¬ 
ard.  Whatever  they  received  would  be  in¬ 


sufficient  to  repay  them  for  the  real  good 
they  were  doing  in  the  world.  They  were 
outside  the  realm  of  economics  because  their 
services  were  spiritual  and  their  greatest  re¬ 
ward  would  be  spiritual. 

The  Gregg  Teachers’  Association  elected 
the  following  crfficers  for  1924-25 :  President, 
Frank  J.  Arnold,  Haaren  High  School,  New 
York;  vice-presidents,  Frederick  M.  Booth, 
Flushing  High  School,  Long  Island;  Miss 
Emma  B.  Isett,  Battin  High  School,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey ;  Miss  L.  M.  Pitcher,  Bronx 
Commercial  School,  Bronx,  New  York;  secre¬ 
tary,  A.  A.  Bowie,  New  York. 


Western  District  Commercial  Section 

Reported  by  Wallace  W.  Renshaw 


NDER  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Smith,  now  head  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  in  Utica  Free  Academy,  Utica,  New 
York,  and  formerly  head  of  department  in 
the  High  School  at  Dunkirk,  New  York,  the 
commercial  teachers  of  the  Western  District 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association 
held  their  largest  and  best  sectional  meeting 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  November  13  and  14, 
1924. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to  the 
problem  of  correlating  penmanship  with  the 
work  of  the  other  classes,  and  to  inducing 
teachers  of  other  subjects  to  insist  on  good 
penmanship  in  the  written  work  in  their  de¬ 
partments.  In  this  connection  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wilkes,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Education, 
volunteered  the  statement  that  under  the  new 
scheme  of  Regents  credits  no  credit  would  be 
allowed  for  penmanship  as  such.  There  will, 
however,  be  two  credits  allowed  for  good 
penmanship  in  the  writing  of  other  examina¬ 
tion  papers.  Mr.  H.  I.  Good,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Hutchinson- 
Central  High  School,  Buffalo,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has  had  in 
charge  the  writing  of  the  State  Syllabus  in 
Commercial  Education,  followed  through  with 
the  statement  that  under  the  new  regulations 
any  Regents  paper  in  any  subject  may  be 
thrown  out  if  the  penmanship  does  not  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  at  least  40%  according  to  the  Ayres- 
Gettysburg  Scale. 

Mr.  Wilkes  gave  a  comprehensive  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  changes  in  Regents  requirements 
that  are  to  become  effective  in  1925.  The  new 
syllabus  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and 
will  be  ready  about  January  1.  Copies  will 
be  mailed  to  school  officials  and  to  commer¬ 
cial  teachers  when  ready.  Teachers  may  put 


into  effect  any  portion  of  the  new  syllabus 
as  soon  as  they  wish.  In  such  cases,  permis¬ 
sion  to  give  the  examination  on  the  new  basis 
should  be  obtained  from  Albany.  The  new 
syllabus  has  been  worked  out  in  terms  of 
courses  rather  than  subjects,  the  three  major 
divisions  being:  retail  selling,  secretarial,  and 
business.  The  purpose  is 'to  get  away  from 
the  present  practice  of  choosing  a  number  of 
unrelated  electives  and  to  encourage  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  thoughtfully  organiz^l  courses. 

Typewriting  is  recommended  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  commercial  course  and  it  is 
planned,  especially  in  the  case  of  students 
taking  the  secretarial  course,  to  give  them 
two  and  one-half  years  of  this  subject.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  syllabus  is  to  bring 
general  commercial  work  into  the  earlier 
years.  This  will  help  solve  the  problem  of 
drop-outs.  The  new  subjects  introduced  are: 
elementary  business,  economics,  and  tran¬ 
scription.  It  is  recommended  that  shorthand 
be  begun  in  the  second  year  and  completed  in 
the  third  year.  The  work  in  commercial 
geography  is  entirely  reorganized.  Group 
One  will  relate  to  the  United  States.  Group 
Two  will  treat  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Elach 
group  will  also  carry  two  and  one-half 
credits. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  later  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  examinations  will  be  materially  re¬ 
duced.  Possibly,  for  instance,  there  will  be 
but  one  examination  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  the  assumption  being  that  the  student 
who  satisfactorily  passes  the  advanced  exami- 
jiation  has  mastered  the  beginning  work. 

The  syllabus  does  not  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  commercial  work  in  the  junior  high 
school,  but  is  based  on  the  8 — 4  plan.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  this:  First,  it  seemed 
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best  for  the  committee  to  confine  its  activities 
to  the  specific  problem  assigned  to  it;  second, 
a  junior  high  school  commercial  program  can 
be  best  worked  out  later,  when  the  state  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole  has  been  formulated.  It 
will,  however,  be  possible  to  adjust  the  pres¬ 
ent  syllabus  to  such  work  as  may  be  offered 
in  the  junior  high  school.  It  is  considered 
feasible,  for  instance,  to  offer  in  the  last  year 
of  the  junior  high  school  on  the  6 — 3 — 3  plan 
the  work  that  is  contemplated  in  the  first  year 
of  the  senior  high  school  on  the  8 — 4  basis. 

The  committee  has  not  recommended  the 
giving  of  credit  for  work  in  Office  Appli¬ 
ances.  Some  suggestions  as  to  methods  of 
teaching  commercial  subjects  are  offered. 
Transcriptions  should  in  all  cases  be  on  the 
typewriter. 

Under  the  old  system  of  marking  a  student 
who  had  thirty  words  wrong  in  a  one  hundred 
word  letter  passed  whether  or  not  that  letter 
made  sense.  Now  the  point  of  view  of  the 
examiners  will  be,  “Is  this  a  letter  that  a 
business  man  would  sign”? 

The  new  program  will  undoubtedly  involve 
heavy  increases  in  typewriters  and  other 
equipment.  Mr.  Wilkes  has  appropriately 
pointed  out  that  it  will .  be  the  task  of  the 
commercial  teachers  to  use  salesmanship  in 
getting  the  new  program,  with  its  need  of 
additional  equipment,  across  to  the  school 
officials  and  the  business  community. 

Miss  Agnes  G.  Foley  of  the  Tonawanda 
High  School  read  a  very  comprehensive  paper 
on  Elementary  Business  Practice.  Miss 
Frances  L.  Abrahamson.  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  in  the  Jamestown  High 
School,  discussed  the  new  syllabus  in  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  subject  will  no  longer  be  termed 
commercial  geography,  but  economic  geog¬ 
raphy.  Under  the  new  plan  this  will  be  a  one- 
year  subject  instead  of  a  semester  subject. 
The  first  term’s  work  will  treat  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  United  States,  the  second  term’s 
work  geography  elsewhere.  Number  One 
will  be  a  prerequisite  of  Number  Two.  Miss 
.\brahamson  urges  that  students  devote  a  full 


year  to  this  subject.  It  calls  for  recitation 
five  days  a  week.  In  her  opinion  it  should 
not  be  offered  below  the  tenth  year.  This 
additional  time  suggests  the  possibilities  for 
much  more  reference  work  and  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  developing  a  reference  library.  All 
present  joined  in  extending  the  heartiest  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  committee  on  the  splendid 
work  it  has  done  in  the  writing  of  the  new 
syllabus. 

Miss  Minnie  B.  Collins  of  Orchard  Park 
High  School  gave  a  very  thorough-going 
analysis  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
getting  good  results  in  the  typewriting  classes. 
She  attaches  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
physical  conditions  such  as  light,  ventilation, 
the  student’s  posture,  etc.  Miss  Collins  is  a 
strong  believer  in  providing  the  students  with 
incentives,  such  as  stars  for  correct  work,  and 
graphs  conspicuously  posted.  In  her  classes 
the  students  mark  the  errors.  There  is  double 
penalty  for  errors  not  found  by  them.  Pupils 
who  stand  high  are  allowed  to  do  stenogra^ic 
and  secretarial  work  for  other  teachers  and 
for  the  principal.  Miss  Collins  has  made  a 
very  painstaking  analysis  of  the  number  and 
kind  of  errors  made  by  a  group  of  college 
students  in  typewriting.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  her  findings  is  that  90%  of  the 
students’  mistakes  are  errors  in  “near¬ 
location” — that  is  the  striking  of  keys  near 
the  one  that  should  have  been  struck.  The 
memorizing  of  sections  of  the  keyboard  by 
picturing  them  is  advocated.  Each  section  of 
the  keyboard  should  be  mastered  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  next.  Nervous  students  make 
about  20%  more  errors. 

At  the  Rochester  Sectional  Meeting  on 
November  14  and  15  practically  the  same 
ground  was  covered.  We  were,  however, 
especially  interested  in  the  statement  of  Miss 
Ethel  L.  Newman,  in  charge  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  work  in  the  Charlotte  High  School, 
Rochester,  that  the  Rochester  teachers  are  in 
favor  of  allowing  no  credit  for  shorthand  un¬ 
less  the  student  has  also  passed  in  typewriting. 
This  idea  is  encouraged  in  the  new  syllabus. 


Trove  Tour  loyalty  to  Tour  Trofession 

Is  your  blackboard  specimen  in 
for  the  Teachers’  Blackboard  Contest? 

Be  sure  you  have  it  in  by  the 
closing  date — January  31,  1925. 
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The  Night  School  Teacher  s  Work 

The  third  of  a  series  of  five  articles 

By  Edward  J.  McNamara 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Night  Schools  of  New  York  City  and 
Administrative  Assistant  at  the  Girls’  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn 

TEACHING  PRINCIPLES 


/' N  our  last  article  we  pointed  out  the 
principles  that  should  guide  the  night 
school  teacher  in  getting  the  proper  dis¬ 
cipline  in  his  class.  It  may  be  helpful  now 
to  consider  how  the  night  school  teacher  must 
take  into  account  teaching  principles  and  how 
these  principles  will  modify  his  methods  of 
instruction. 

In  explaining  the  difficult  points  of  a  lesson 
in  shorthand,  in  the  exposition  of  a  rule,  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done  in  a  day  school  class  and 
the  way  in  which  an  evening  school  teacher 
does  it.  We  find  the  difference  between  the 
day  and  evening  school  teacher’s  methods 
rather  in  the  application  of  the  fundamental 
psychological  principles  underlying  teaching 
than  in  the  exposition  of  lessons.  These 
principles  are  interest,  attention,  habit  forma¬ 
tion,  etc.  These  are  the  things  that  make 
teaching  effective,  and  it  is  obvious  that  since 
adults  and  more  mature  students  differ  from 
the  young  student  of  the  day  schools,  the 
evening  school  teacher  will  be  wise  to  take 
these  differences  into  account. 

Interest  Depends  on  V alue 

Let  us  take  the  principle  of  interest.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  laws  of  psychology 
know  that  interest  in  anything  comes  from 
a  conviction  that  the  thing  has  value;  it  is 
a  feeling  of  value  we  possess  for  an  idea, 
an  accomplishment,  an  experience.  It  is 
rooted  in  the  conviction  that  the  thing  is 
worth  while.  When  we  consider  interest  in 
shorthand,  we  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
mature  student,  the  adult  who  is  out  in  busi¬ 
ness  every  day,  who  sees  in  his  own  office 
the  triumphs  of  shorthand  and  its  achieve¬ 
ments,  is  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  its 
value.  The  mature  student  therefore  develops 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  subject  at  the  start. 

One  of  the  things  we  all  know  as  teachers 
is  that  interest  fluctuates.  It  would  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  thing  if  we  could  maintain  it  at  its 
original  level,  but  we  know  that  some  stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  lose  it  almost  over  night,  and 
then  we  say  they  are  “floaters,”  that  they  do 
not  possess  backbone  enough  to  see  the  thing 


through.  Let  us  not  be  too  hard  on  them. 
The  interest  of  a  student  in  a  subject  is 
largely  a  matter  for  which  his  teacher  is  re¬ 
sponsible.  If  more  teachers  would  realize 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  interest 
of  the  class  instead  of  showing  how  well 
equipped  they  are  to  discuss  the  philosophy 
of  the  system,  we  should  have  fewer  failures 
and  a  great  many  less  who  give  up  in  dis¬ 
couragement. 

I  recently  visited  a  large  evening  high 
school  where  courses  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  were  given.  On  my  way  to  the 
school,  in  fact,  within  a  block  of  it,  I  passed 
a  brilliantly  lighted,  modern  business  school 
conducted  under  private  ownership  and  I 
wondered  why  yoimg  people  preferred  to  at¬ 
tend  the  business  school  where  they  had  to 
pay  in  preference  to  the  evening  high  school 
where  the  courses  were  free.  When  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  school,  I  asked  the  principal  how 
many  students  were  in  attendance  at  the 
business  school  in  the  evening  classes  and 
he  informed  me  that  there  were  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  I  asked  him  for  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  situation.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  interviewed  some  students  whom  he 
knew  and  had  put  the  same  question  to  them. 
Their  answer  was;  “We  get  individual  in¬ 
struction  in  the  business  school,  and  we  can 
finish  our  work  in  much  less  time  than  if  we 
attended  the  evening  high  school.”  I  do  not 
think  that  answered  the  question  satisfactor¬ 
ily,  for  in  many  classes  in  that  school,  pupils 
were  receiving  individual  instruction.  One 
teacher  told  me  he  made  it  a  point  to  report 
early  so  as  to  help  individual  pupils  who 
worked  in  the  neighborhood  and  who  could 
come  early  but  they  did  not  appreciate  it 
and  they  dropped  out.  The  character  of  the 
teaching  is  not  so  different  because  most  of 
our  high  school  teachers  have  had  business 
school  experience,  and  they  know  the  methods. 
To  my  mind,  the  great  difference  is  one  of 
interest.  In  the  evening  high  school,  unless 
the  teacher  realizes  his  problem,  appreciates 
the  fluctuation  of  interest,  the  student  drops 
out.  In  the  business  school,  the  money  paid 
for  tuition  often  acts  as  a  stabilizer  of  the 
student’s  interest.  He  makes  his  deposit,  and 
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pays  his  tuition  when  his  interest  is  at  high 
pitch ;  he  may  become  discouraged  during 
the  month  and  he  may  feel  like  dropping 
out,  but  he  wants  his  money’s  worth.  He 
lingers  on,  and  his  interest  revives  as  soon  as 
he  gets  over  some  difficult  point  in  the  work. 
But  the  money  invested  in  the  course  by  the 
student  is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  keep  him; 
the  teacher  in  the  pay  classes  must  utilize 
the  principle  of  interest  as  well  as  the  other 
teacher. 

Suggestions  for  Receiving 
and  Maintaining 
Interest 

Just  a  few  practical  suggestions  now  con¬ 
nected  with  interest.  Since  we  know  interest 
fluctuates,  it  is  wise  for  the  teacher  to  apply 
a  little  stimulation  once  in  a  while.  It  is 
desirable  to  inspire  the  class  by  telling  them 
what  others  have  done  in  shorthand;  by 
showing  some  of  the  opportunities  shorthand 
offers;  by  pointing  out  the  utility  and  con¬ 
venience  of  every  principle  learned  and  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  advantages  of  its  use. 

Interest  can  be  increased  by  showing  prog¬ 
ress  in  accomplishment.  Mature  students 
need  encouragement.  They  come  to  us  at 
great  sacrifice,  and  as  soon  as  they  suspect 
that  their  time  is  not  well  spent,  that  they 
are  not  getting  a  good  return  on  it,  they 
want  to  stop.  Make  reviews  from  time  to  time 
to  show  them  how  easy  the  old  lessons  have 
become  for  them.  Give  them  a  word  of  com¬ 
mendation  when  they  do  well.  Get  them  in¬ 
terested  in  high  standards.  Show  them  what 
the  O.  G.  A.  stands  for  and  help  them  to 
qualify.  The  winning  of  an  O.  G.  A.  certifi¬ 
cate  has  stimulated  thousands  to  maintain 
their  interest  in  shorthand. 

Emerson  once  said :  “The  best  way  to  have 
a  friend  is  to  be  one.”  The  principle  of 
reciprocity  applies  to  an  evening  class.  One 
of  the  best  ways  of  getting  the  interest  of 
your  student  is  to  take  an  interest  in  him. 
This  is  true  in  pay  classes  and  in  free  classes. 
I  frequently  visit  evening  classes  where  the 
mortality  has  been  very  great  and  ask  the 
teacher  what  became  of  all  his  students.  His 
reply  usually  is:  “Oh,  most  of  them  come 
for  a  few  nights  to  see  what  it’s  like,  and 
when  they  find  it  means  work,  they  drop  out.” 
Naturally,  this  summary  of  the  situation  is 
not  at  all  adequate.  If  they  were  interested 
voluntarily  to  come  to  the  school  for  a  few 
nights,  that  was  the  teacher’s  opportunity. 

I  had  a  class  in  an  evening  high  school 
several  years  ago,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  none  of  my  students  were  going  to  get 
away  from  me  if  I  could  help  it.  Not  satis¬ 
fied  with  sending  the  usual  postal  card  when 
a  student  was  absent,  I  formed  a  flying  squad¬ 


ron  in  the  class  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
for  fellows  that  were  inclined  to  stay  away. 
When  a  student  was  absent,  some  member 
of  the  class  appeared  at  his  home  the  next 
night  before  school.  If  he  was  ill,  the  regret 
of  the  teacher  and  the  class  was  expressed, 
and  some  arrangement  made  to  keep  him  in 
touch  with  the  work  to  be  taken  up  for  the 
week.  If  discouraged,  lie  was  told  to  come 
back  and  get  special  help.  If  this  call  was  not 
effective,  I  frequently  made  it  my  business  to 
call  him  chi  the  telephone  at  his  home  or  at 
business,  and  sometimes  even  to  call  at  his 
house  personally,  .^t  the  close  of  that  season, 

1  coukl  account  definitely  for  every  student 
that  liad  been  on  my  register,  and  I  never  had 
a  more  appreciative  class.  The  promptness  of 
my  action  was  the  most  important  element 
in  the  plan.  Before  another  interest  had  a 
chance  to  develop  to  counteract  that  of  the 
school,  my  work  had  been  done. 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  read  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  interest  in  his  face,  conversation,  and 
actions  in  the  same  way  that  the  mariner 
reads  his  barometer.  When  a  student  enters 
our  class  late,  we  must  manage  to  give  him 
some  attention;  we  must  be  ingenious  enough 
to  give  him  the  help  he  needs  to  keep  up  his 
interest.  It  may  be  hard,  but  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  nor  unreasonable.  We  too  often  take 
it  as  an  excuse. 

.\nother  suggestion  connected  directly  with 
interest  is  that  the  teacher  should  never  con¬ 
duct  his  lesson  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
feel  they  could  have  done  just  as  well  at 
liome.  This  is  more  frequently  the  case  in 
bookkeeping  than  in  shorthand  classes.  I 
have  seen  teachers  of  bookkeeping  assign 
routine  entries  to  be  made  that  would  keep 
the  class  busy  for  the  entire  period  while 
the  teacher  did  nothing  but  supervise.  I  have 
seen  teachers  of  typewriting  put  tlie  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  board,  pass  out  the  books,  and 
tell  students  to  present  their  papers  when 
they  had  finished  a  certain  number  of  perfect 
copies.  I  have  seen  teachers  of  shorthand 
direct  students  to  fill  in  lines  of  words  in 
their  notebooks  for  the  entire  period.  These 
teachers  are  not  giving  instruction,  and  they 
are  doing  much  to  kill  the  interest  of  their 
students.  Limited  assignments  of  this  kind 
are  justifiable  but  there  should  be  some  new 
iwint  of  instruction  developed  each  night.  In 
a  shorthand  class  there  should  always  be 
drill  taken  from  dictation.  This  is  the  kind 
of  work  the  student  cannot  get  at  home. 

Just  one  more  word  along  the  line  of  in¬ 
terest.  We  stated  at  the  beginning  of  tiiis 
article  that  the  interest  of  a  mature  student 
differed  from  that  of  a  young  pupil  in  day 
school.  This  applies  also  to  his  interests. 
In  selecting  dictation  material,  this  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  Instead  of  using  dictation  ma- 
(Concluded  on  page  iffi) 
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Shorthand  Speed  for  the  Teacher 


Z^HERE  is  hardly  a  shorthand  teacher 
who  does  not  cherish  an  ambition  to 
write  shorthand  rapidly,  with  accu¬ 
racy — I  mean  by  that  at  a  speed  of  at  least 
150  words  a  minute  on  straight  literary  mat¬ 
ter.  It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  see 
the  advantages  of  such  skill.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gives  the  teacher  tremendous  confi¬ 
dence  in  himself,  and  it  also  inspires  a  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  that  cannot 
be  measured.  Having  gone  through  the  mill 
of  acquiring  speed,  he  knows  intimately  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  student  in  his 
quest  for  speed  with  accuracy.  He  can  speak 
as  one  in  authority.  He  is  looked  upon,  to 
use  an  old  expression,  as  the  “master” — he 
comes  into  the  realm  of  the  master  artist  or 
the  master  musician.  He  can  get  up  to  the 
blackboard  and  demonstrate  the  skill  he  is 
r.ttempting  to  teach  his  students.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  are  so  great  that  it  is  surprising 
that  a  larger  number  of  teachers  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  expert  writers. 

To  reach  this  speed  in  shorthand  is  com¬ 
paratively  an  easy  task.  The  teacher  starts 
out  with  an  enormous  advantage;  he  knows 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  system  perfectly — or 
at  least  ought  to — even  though  but  theoret¬ 
ically.  The  refinements  of  word  construc¬ 
tion,  of  proportion,  of  the  mechanics  of 
writing  and  of  phrasing  should  be  an  old 
story  to  him.  His  shorthand  vocabulary 
should  he  comprehensive  and  accurate.  His 
judgsnent  of  language  values  should  be  sound 
and  safe.  So  he  starts  with  the  tools  ready 
at  hand.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  his 
knowledge  is  largely  abstract.  It  is  in  a 
sense  detached,  and  has  not  been  made  to 
function  on  the  firing  line  of  actual  practice. 

The  one  thing  he  possibly  needs  to  develop 
is  coordination — the  coordination  of  mental 
and  manual  movement.  His  whole  experi¬ 
ence.  to  some  extent,  is  against  “speed.”  In 
writing  outlines  on  the  board,  his  aim  has 
been  accuracy  and  artistry.  He  must  be  a 
.shorthand  stylist.  His  notes  must  be  above 
reproach,  for  thev  are  to  be  an  example  for 
his  students  to  follow.  But  even  all  this  is 


an  advantage  if  the  right  attitude  of  mind  is 
taken  toward  it.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  write 
shorthand  rapidly  and  accurately  as  it  is  to 
write  it  slowly  and  accurately.  This  is  a 
demonstrable  fact. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  ambitious  teacher  who 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  be  a  rapid  writer. 

First,  he  should  make  use  of  his  shorthand 
wherever  possible  as  a  substitute  for  long- 
hand.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
anomaly  that  teachers  use  longhand  or  the 
typewriter  for  much  of  their  writing  that 
could  be  better  done  in  shorthand.  The 
teacher  reading  a  typewritten  paper  at  a  con¬ 
vention  or  a  teachers’  meeting  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  it.  The  constant  dependence  on 
“keys”  for  the  shorthand  plates  in  the  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.,  is  another. 

The  second  step  is  to  develop  rapid  reading 
ability.  The  teacher  must  do  something  to 
stir  himself  up  to  “speedy  activity” — of  mind 
and  of  hand.  He  must  learn  to  think  faster, 
form  judgments  faster,  interpret  faster — and 
act  faster.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  energiz¬ 
ing  one’s  self.  The  painstaking  explanation 
of  principles,  or  in  so  critically  leading  stu¬ 
dents  to  solve  problems  or  to  discover  new 
principles  for  themselves,  is  responsible  for 
a  sluggishness  of  both  mental  and  manual 
movements  that  is  not  conducive  to  rapid 
writing  or  rapid  reading.  To  the  teacher  it 
is  more  or  less  a  game  of  repression  to  give 
the  pupil  an  opportunity  for  expression. 

The  third  step  is  to  get  practice  in  writing 
from  dictation.  Half  an  hour  or  an  hour 
a  day  will  do  wonders  in  this  direction.  You 
can  get  practice  of  this  kind  by  attempting  to 
“take  down”  everything  you  hear — parts  of 
conversation,  the  lectures  in  assembly,  dis¬ 
cussions — wherever  they  may  take  place.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  develop  motor  response  to 
the  spoken  word.  Even  going  through  the 
motion  of  writing  the  words  by  tracing  them 
in  the  air  is  a  help.  Translating  printed 
words  into  shorthand  as  you  read  also  helps. 
You  acquire  the  art  of  translating  spoken 
words  into  shorthand  characters  as  a  matter 
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of  habit.  Then,  there  is  now  one  great  and 
unending  source  of  dictation — ^the  radio. 
Fortunately,  one  can  “tune  in”  to  speeches  of 
all  degrees  of  difficulty — ^and  of  speed.  Radio 
dictation  also  has  the  advantage  of  being 
available  almost  any  time,  night  or  day.  It  is 
a  boon  to  the  shorthand  teacher  or  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  shorthand. 

Working  up  speed  in  shorthand  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fascinating  game  when  you  get  into 
it  It  is  distinctly  worth  while.  Try  it.  The 
gain  in  professional  prestige  will  be  worth 
all  the  effort  put  into  it.  The  hardest  step 
is  to  get  motivated.  It  is  like  plunging  into 
9  cold  bath — the  first  step  is  the  worst. 

— R.  P.  S. 

Explanations 

TT/"E-  have  had  inquiries  from  some  teach- 
rr  ers  wanting  to  know  why  it  is  that 
their  pupils’  magazines  always  arrive  after 
theirs  ?”  The  reason  is  that  we  keep  a  special 
mailing  list  for  the  subscriptions  of  teachers, 
and  the  very  first  magazines  to  come  from  the 
press  are  mailed  out  to  this  list.  Then  the 
pupils’  magazines  go  out.  This  means  that 
the  teacher  has  a  few  days  in  which  to  decide 
just  what  she  wishes  to  do  with  the  Writer 
for  that  month  before  the  pupils  receive  their 
copies.  Then,  when  the  pupils’  copies  arrive, 
her  program  is  made  and  the  work  can  begin 
immediately.  — L.  A.  L. 

CK9 


T^an-<iAmerican  Qongress 

T^DUCATION  in  this  country  was  repre- 
/sented  at  the  third  Pan-American  Scien¬ 
tific  Congress,  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  December 
20  to  January  7,  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Glen 
Levin  Swiggett  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Doctor  Swiggett  represented  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  F>ducation,  the  N.  E.  A., 
American  Eccwiomic  Association,  National 
Council  on  Foreign  Service  Training,  and 
Georgetown  University  School  for  Foreign 
Service;  while  Mrs.  Swiggett,  a  member  of 
the  Women’s  Committee,  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women,  the  National  Couttoil  of  Women, 
and  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 


T^lays 


TJy’ E  have  received  many  requests  for 
rr  plays  suitable  for  presentation  by  busi¬ 
ness  school  pupils,  or  by  the  Commercial 
Departments  of  high  schools.  The  only  play 
we  still  have  in  quantity  is  “Diogenes  Looks 


Helps  for 
Shorthand  Teachers 

The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Short¬ 
hand  Theory 

By  John  Robmrt  Gregg 

3tir.  Grcfirgr’t  latest  book  might  properly  be 
caUed  the  shorthand  teacher’s  encyclopedia. 
Contains  answers  to  more  than  200  actual  ques> 
tions  about  rules,  principles,  and  outlines,  with 
a  supplement  containing  copious  lists  of  ana¬ 
logical  endings  of  words — with  shorthand  illus¬ 
trations.  A  veritable  mine  of  information  for 
students,  writers,  and  teachers. 

For  ready  reference,  the  Q’s  and  A’s  are 
classified  by  lessons  and  rules,  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  point  may  be  found  without  waste 
of  time.  Pocket-sixe,  cloth,  120  i>ages,  post¬ 
paid.  $  .60  net 

Basic  Principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  complete,  scientific  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  con¬ 
taining  interesting  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  many  eminent  shorthand  authors.  Extremely 
helpful  to  teachers  in  charge  of  normal  school 
classes.  247  pages,  postpaid.  $1.00  net 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  William  Wheateroft, 
London,  England 

Observations  and  explanatory  notes  on  each 
of  the  twenty  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  points  to 
be  emphasixed  in  teaching.  85  i>ages,  cloth, 
postpaid.  I  .60  net 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand: 
Some  Suggestions  to 
Young  Teachers 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  collection  of  addresses  given  before  asso¬ 
ciations  of  teachers  and  normal  classes,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  hints  on  shorthand  pedagogy  and 
classroom  methods.  130  pages,  cloth,  postpaid. 

I  .7S  net 

Order  from  nearest  offtee 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 
SAN  FRANaSCO  LONDON 
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for  a  Secretary,  which  was  published  in  the  to  get  enough  copies  of  the  magazine  contain- 
Gregg  Writer  for  September,  1922.  This  is  ing  it  so  that  each  member  of  the  cast  may 
one  of  the  most  popular  plays  that  we  have  have  one.  We  can  supply  the  issue  in  which 
ever  printed  in  the  magazine,  and  we  are  sure  this  play  appeared  at  a  special  rate  of  ten 
that  teachers  will  welcome  this  opportunity  cents  a  copy. 

'Bernard  de  ^ear 

May  23,  1863— October  26,  1924 


/'T  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  re¬ 
cord  the  death  of  Mr.  Bernard  deBear, 
Managing  Director  of  the  DeBear 
Schools,  Ltd.,  a  chain  of  thirty  business 
schools  extending  over  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales. 

Mr.  deBear  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  London  on  Sunday,  October  26.  The  cause 
of  death  was  the  bursting  of  a  tumor,  a 
trouble  which  had  evidently  been  developing 
over  a  period  of  years. 

This  sad  event  removes  from  the  field  of 
commercial  education  in  Great  Britain  one  of 
its  best-known  and  most  distinguished  figures. 

Mr.  deBear  was  born  in  London  on  May 
23,  1863,  and  from  early  boyhood  his  entire 
life  was  devoted  to  commercial  education,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  shorthand  and  typewriting.  He 
was  associated  with  the  old  Metropolitan 
School  of  Shorthand  as  a  teacher  of  short¬ 
hand,  and  afterwards  as  vice-principal,  and 
when  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  purchased 
the  Metropolitan  School  and  established  it 
as  Pitman’s  Metropolitan  School,  Southamp¬ 
ton  Row,  they  appointed  Mr.  deBear  as  prin¬ 
cipal,  a  position  w'hich  he  held  for  about 
twenty  years. 

In  1895,  and  agam  in  1903,  Mr.  deBear 
made  extended  trips  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  commercial 
schools  in  that  country.  He  also  made  sev¬ 
eral  trips  to  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
France  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  1890  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  awarded 
Mr.  deBear  a  certificate  for  200  words  a 
minute,  with  the  announcement  that  it  was 
“the  first  reliable  record  for  200  words  a  min¬ 
ute,”  and  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  presented  Mr. 
deBear  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  achievement. 

In  1913  Mr.  deBear  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  Pitman’s  Schools,  to  become  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  DeBear  Schools,  Ltd. 

Mr.  deBear  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  Shorthand,  and  espe¬ 
cially  upon  high  speed.  His  book,  “High 
Speed  in  Shorthand;  How  to  Attain  It,”  was 
exceedingly  popular  with  shorthand  writers 
and  teachers  for  many  years. 


A  man  of  fine  presence,  a  charming  and 
effective  public  speaker,  Mr.  deBear  was  very 
popular  in  the  various  organizations  devoted 
to  shorthand  teaching.  He  was  twice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Shorthand  Society  (now 
the  Faculty  of  Teachers  in  Commerce)  and 
was  the  first  chairman  of  the  London  District 
of  that  organization,  when  it  was  established 
in  1902. 

In  1913  Mr.  deBear  caused  a  sensation  at 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Shorthand  Teachers  by  suggesting 
that  teachers  should  “look  into  Gregg.”  Since 
then  he  has  publicly  told  the  story  of  the  way 
the  system,  through  his  observation  of  the 
work  of  the  students  and  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  including  his  own  daughter,  had 
gradually  overcome  his  strong  prejudices  until 
he  became  convinced  of  its  superiority.  He 
became  a  capable  and  fluent  writer,  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement  for  such  a  busy  man,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
written  and  taught  the  older  style  daily  for 
more  than  forty-five  years.  Since  the  com¬ 
plete  adoption  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the 
DeBear  Schools,  a  little  over  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  deBear  conducted  a  vigorous  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  system,  and  grew  more  and 
more  enthusiastic  about  it  as  he  witnessed 
the  results  that  were  accomplished  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  it.  When  the  National  Gregg 
Association  was  formed  in  London  last  year, 
Mr.  deBear  was  unanimously  elected  first 
president  of  the  Association,  and  as  such  he 
presided,  with  his  customary  grace  and  abil¬ 
ity,  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Atmual  G)n- 
ference  at  Harrogate  this  year. 

Mr.  deBear  is  survived  by  a  widow;  a  son, 
Archibald  deBear;  and  three  daughters,  Mrs. 
Cantor,  Mrs.  Sidney  Bobbe,  New  York, 
(formerly  Dorothie  deBear,  who  is  widely 
known  as  an  accomplished  shorthand  writer 
and  a  writer  upon  shorthand  and  other  topics) 
and  Miss  Rose  deBear.  He  is  also  survived 
by  two  brothers,  Solomon  and  Samuel  deBear, 
of  New  York.  We  extend  to  Mrs.  deBear 
and  all  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  great  bereavement,  a  sympathy  that  will 
be  shared  by  a  large  circle  of  students  and 
friends. 
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Criteria  by  fVhich  a  Teach 


ir 


By  H. 


[Editoxial  Note:  Teachers  often  wonder  how  their  work  impresses  the  principal  am  rtni 
tnnities  for  professional  advancement — which  means,  naturally,  does  their  work,  •  fiec 
lowing  criteria  was  written  by  Mr,  H,  A.  Bone  several  years  ago  while  he  was  princip^ 

The  article  may  furnish  many  teachers  fust  the  clues  they  are  seeking.] 


A.  In  the  Relation  of  Classroom  Teacher 

By  results  shown  by  pupils  in 

a.  Ability  to  do  the  work  in  the  next  higher  course, 

b.  Ability  to  do  original  and  independent  thinking. 

c.  Ability  to  apply  information  gained. 

d.  Ability  to  grasp  principles  and  understand  meanings,  opposite  of 
parrot-like  verbal  memorization. 

e.  Ability  to  pass  the  subject. 

f.  Ability  to  stand  on  feet  and  talk  readily  and  in  a  unified  way  about  a 
topic,  or  give  a  logical  demonstration  without  help. 

2.  By  number  retained  in  class  or  by  fewness  of  those  dropped  because  of  ina¬ 
bility  to  keep  up. 

3.  By  amount  of  thinking  and  reciting  pupils  do  in  inverse  proportion  to  amount 
of  talking  done  by  teacher. 

4.  By  spirit,  atmosphere,  thoughtful  enthusiasm,  attention  and  interest  shown  by 
pupils  in  the  classroom. 

5.  By  interest  pupils  develop  for  the  subject  and  by  the  number  who  wish  to 
continue  in  subsequent  courses  in  that  department. 

6.  By  study  of  marks  given — validity  and  distribution. 

7.  By  comparing  the  actual  attainment  of  pupils  and  the  ground  covered  with  the 
aim  set  for  the  semester’s  work. 

8.  By  attitude  students  have  toward  teacher  as  shown  by  desire  to  enroll  in  his 
other  classes;  evidenced  by  frigidity  in  atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  unsym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  of  teacher,  failure  to  sense  limitations  of  students. 

9.  By  quality  of  order  in  classroom,  whether  quietness  of  suppression,  confu¬ 
sion,  of  anarchy,  or  the  hum  of  industry. 

10.  By  ability  to  arouse  and  develop  in  students  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
respect  for  just  authority,  and  a  spirit  of  open  mindedness,  fair  play  and 
square  dealing. 

11.  By  willingness  to  give  extra  help  at  extra  times  to  the  student  who  is  in  arrears 
with  his  work. 

12.  By  skill  in  directing  the  supervised  and  study  period. 

13.  By  amount  and  character  of  expression  work  employed:  drawings,  maps, 
sand-table,  illustrative  construction  work,  charts,  topical  recitations,  dramatiza¬ 
tion,  actual  doing  of  things,  oral  and  written  composition  (not  confined  to 
English  classes  alone). 

14.  By  encour^ement  given  stronger. pupils  to  do  more  than  the  work  outlined 
for  a  credit,  make  special  investigations,  etc.,  as  opportunity  is  offered  pro¬ 
portional  credit. 
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mberj  of  tht  faculty,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  making  the  most  of  their  oppor- 
fiertrd  in  the  success  of  their  students,  justify  professional  advancementf  The  fol- 
one  of  the  Sioux  City  High  Schools.  Its  principles  are  just  as  active  today  as  ever. 


B.  In  the  Relation  of  a  Member  of  a  School  Faculty 

By  promptness  of  rendering  reports. 

By  accuracy  of  reports  rendered. 

By  reliability  in  execution  of  special  assignments,  such  as  hall  duty,  assembly 
section  duty,  committee  work,  advisorships,  etc. 

By  interest  in  general  activities  of  the  school  pupils,  assemblies  and  general 
welfare  of  the  school. 

By  professional  spirit,  desire  to  develop  a  better  command  of  the  art  of 
teaching  in  the  classroom,  and  a  better  command  of  the  art  of  living  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  influencing  young  life. 

By  loyalty  to  pupils,  fellow  teachers,  measures  undertaken  by  the  high  school  • 
and  to  the  school  system  in  general. 

Whether  general  influence  is  for  harmony  and  good  feeling  or  for  discord 
and  dissatisfaction. 

By  sincerity  of  life  purposes  as  opposed  to  “bhiffing” ;  not  “sporty.” 

By  open-mindedness,  adaptability,  pliability,  readiness  to  learn,  willingness  to 
try  some  other  way;  not  “set.” 

By  attitude  toward  the  school  clock. 

Whether  he  is  happy  in  this  school,  or  discontented  and  critical. 

Whether  he  feels  above  his  position. 

Whether  he  believes  in  the  real  worth-whileness  of  his  work  and  of  the  work 
of  the  school  in  general. 

By  democratic  spirit  as  shown  by  friendliness  to  fellow  teachers,  avoidance  of 
cliques,  and  by  attendance  at  the  social  functions  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the 
school  as  a  whole. 

By  discretion  shown  in  utterances  in  the  school  and  out. 

By  initiative  in  tackling  an  old  problem  or  a  new  project  and  by  ability  to 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

By  whether  he  can  carry  out  a  requirement  by  being  told  once. 

By  self-control  and  poise  shown  in  face  of  trying  circumstances,  whether  in 
the  classroom  or  out. 

By  character  of  lesson  planning,  whether  plans  are  based  upon  problems, 
issues,  principles,  projects,  or  upon  pages  and  chapters. 

By  neatness  of  desk  and  care  of  room. 

By  desire  to  keep  up  professional  and  academic  standing  as  evidenced  by  occa¬ 
sional  attendance  at  stunmer  schools. 
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C.  In  Relation  of  Member  of  the  Larger  Community  of  the  City 

1.  By  ability  and  willingness  to  meet  parents  and  talk  over  difficulties  of  sons 
and  daughters  in  a  tactful  and  dignified,  yet  sympathetic  way. 

2.  In  school,  by  frank  attitude  of  constructive  effort  to  make  the  school  fit  the 
needs  of  the  community,  to  bring  to  the  school  a  knowledge  of  the  community 
resources  and  possibilities. 

3.  Out  of  school,  by  frank  attitude  of  constructive  effort  in  out  of  school  rela¬ 
tions,  in  boarding  houses,  church,  and  other  social  relations. 


Teachers 

r'HE  list  following  gives  the  names  of 
candidates  who  have  secured  the  Gregg 
Teachers’  Certificate  since  the  last  announce¬ 
ment: 

Anne  M.  Ahern,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Florence  M.  Barrett,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Lloyd  E.  Batchelder,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Louise  H.  Bender,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Florence  Blair,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Merle  C.  Brown,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Annie  W.  Carroll,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  Frank  Dame,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Therese  F.  D’Arcy,  Hazardville,  Conn. 

Lillian  Mae  Dew,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Jeanette  S.  Dilla^r,  Warren,  Mass. 

Nora  E.  Driscoll,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Louis  H.  Drude,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  L.  Fraser,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Evelyn  L.  Garnsey,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Sarah  R.  Gersten,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jennie  Anna  Grembo,  Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  Harold  Griffin,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Margaret  M.  Hart,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Sadie  V.  Hawkins.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lawrence  C.  Holton,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Avis  Mary  Kellogg,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Agnes  Marie  Leavy.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Jack  Levine,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mary  Madeiras,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rose  T.  Magadini,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edna  A.  Magnuson,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Genevieve  V.  Malcuit,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Minnie  A.  Malolie,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Evelyn  F.  Mason,  Monson,  Mass. 

Gertrude  Lillian  McCartney,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mary  Jayne  McCartney,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Loudla  M.  McColley,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mildred  M.  Miles,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Nora  A.  Nelson,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Margaret  Mary  Norris,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Elma  G.  Nyberg,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Aubrey  Maude  Plaisted,  York  Village,  Maine. 
Marcdla  K.  Powers,  Florence,  Mass. 

Evelyn  E.  Rouillard,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Florence  M.  Ruby,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lucy  A.  Rust,  Sprin^eld,  Mass. 

Esther  M.  St.  Qair,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Margaret  M.  Scaglia,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miriam  iScott,  West  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Lottie  G.  Shepherd,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Grace  E.  Sidelinger,  Springfield.  Mass. 

Violet  May  Smith,  Pittsfidd,  Mass. 

Susan  F.  Sullivan,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rosella  Jane  Talcott,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

John  P.  Topolosky,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Frieda  E.  Turschmann,  Springfidd,  Mass. 


Qertificates 

Mary  Carmeleta  Wameke,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Mary  Ellen  Welch,  Springfidd,  Mass. 

Katharine  J.  White,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rachel  M.  Woodis,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Lillian  Eads,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Luvie  Eiaves,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Ely,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Clara  L.  Ewing,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Lovisa  Mae  Finch,  Pilot,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Maude  Flewellin,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Aline  E.  Franklin,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Edna  Florence  Fuller,  Lufkin,  Tex. 

Myrtle  Z.  Gaskill,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mary  L.  Gerlach,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Sister  M.  Gertrude  Wolfe,  Newkirk,  Okla. 
Margaret  Goddard,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Mary  A.  Guthrie,  West  Liberty,  Iowa 
Kate  B.  Haddock,  Denver,  Colo. 

Leone  V.  Harrington,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Jessie  Harrison,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Harriet  M.  Hartter,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Quilla  Herrington,  Gallatin,  Tex. 

Catherine  Frances  Hoban,  Vervine,  Nebr. 

Irene  Hoffman,  Paola,  Kans. 

Bessie  Louise  Hopson,  Nashville,  Tenc 
Florence  I.  Horwood,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Nellie  M.  Huff,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mary  C.  Hunkins,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Irmengard,  O.S.F.,  Randolph,  Nebr. 
Mary  Ellen  Jarvis,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Estelle  Anne  McCarthy,  Merna,  Nebr. 

Lenora  McConnell,  O’Neil,  Nebr. 

Georgia  M.  McCray,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mary  Mabel  McKale,  Aylmer  East,  Que.,  Canada 
Mary  Elizabeth  Meyer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Theo.  M.  Millsap,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Josephine  Alice  Misko,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Violet  Mitchell,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

L.  Gertrude  Moore,  Tiffin,  Ohio 
Agnes  F.  Nelson,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Elsa  Nilson,  Portland,  Oregon 
Gertrude  Lora  Norton,  Crockett,  Tex. 

Remelle  Payne,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Anthony  Joseph  Perko,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Elena  Pike,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Edna  Porter,  Tonkawa,  Okla. 

Hayle  Randolph,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Adele  Regnier,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Pearl  Rittenhouse,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

Eva  E.  Robinson,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jewd  Saunders,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Hattie  M.  Schwenker,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Frances  A.  Scott,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Mary  Sercl,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Faith  L.  Sheppard,  Greeley,  Colo. 

William  H.  Stautzenberger,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Clarice  Stephens,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Nell  French  Strother,  Paris,  Tex. 
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K^ping  Tour  Students  Interested 

The  Fifth  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  with  Pointers  as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the 
Monthly  Tests  and  Teachers*  Class  Drills 


By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg  IVriter 


r'lIE  teachers  certainly 
are  keeping  us  busy 
with  credential  work 
this  year.  We  are 
\  proud  of  the  many  fine 
specimens  of  short- 
hajid  and  typewriting 
that  we  have  received.  Hundreds  of  tran¬ 
scription  certificates  already  have  been  issued, 
and,  judging  from  the  way  these  tests  are 
coming  in,  by  the  time  this  magazine  is  out 
there  will  be  many  more  hundreds  added  to 
the  list. 


The  O.  G.  A,  Contests 

Our  O.  G.  A.  Contest  enthusiasts  are  get¬ 
ting  busy,  too.  Read  this  note  from  Miss 
Thelma  N.  Lewis,  Link’s  Business  College, 
Boise,  Idaho,  “I  should  liki  all  the  necessary 
information  concerning  the  Annual  O.  G.  A. 
Contest.  If  Link’s  does  not  come  near  the 
top  of  the  list,  we  will  at  least  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  we  tried.”  The 
O.  G.  A.  Contest  announcement  is  published 
in  the  December  Gregg  IVriter.  If  there  are 
any  teachers  who  have  not  received  a  copy 
of  it,  write  now  and  let  me  send  one  to  you 
so  that  you  may  enter  your  students  in  the 
contest.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  short¬ 
hand  teacher  to  have  all  of  his  students 
possess  the  O.  G.  A.  membership  card  before 
they  graduate. 

Enthusiasm  the  Keynote 

Miss  Sadie  Aken,  who  teaches  in  George 
Washington  High  School,  I>ong  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  writes,  “It  is  a  delight  to  see  how 
persistently  and  enthusiastically  all  of  the 
members  of  our  classes  work  on  these  tests. 
And  they  derive  much  benefit  even  though 
they  do  not  succeed  in  making  a  perfect  copy 
in  the  time  limit.”  Two  reasons  why  the 
credentials  are  of  such  intrinsic  value  to  the 
teachers  are  expressed  by  Miss  Aken: 
namely,  they  create  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


and  they  enable  the  students  to  form  correct 
habits  of  writing  through  repetition  practice. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  new  teachers  this 
year  is  contagious,  and  we  want  to  pass  some 
of  it  along  to  you  by  quoting  from  a  letter 
received  from  Miss  Marie  E.  Hummel,  a 
teacher  in  the  high  school  of  Gooding,  Idaho. 
“This  is  my  first  attempt  to  have  the  students 
in  my  shorthand  and  typewriting  classes  take 
part  in  these  tests;  hence,  I  am  rather  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  or  not  they  are  handling 
the  work  correctly.  Will  you  send  me  a  book¬ 
let  and  other  information  or  suggestions  that 
you  may  have  regarding  the  handling  of  this 
work.  The  students  are  very  enthusiastic. 
Their  interest  in  commercial  work  does  not 
lag  when  they  have  incentives  to  strive  for.” 

T eacher  Members 

Have  you  noticed  the  long  list  of  new 
teacher  members  in  the  O.  G.  A.?  We  have 
received  some  fine  specimens  of  shorthand 
writing  from  teachers  in  response  to  the 
O.  G.  A.  membership  drive.  We  hope  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  many  more.  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Wieben,  teacher  in  the  Union  High  School 
of  Grossmont,  California,  was  among  the  list 
of  teachers  submitting  notes  for  criticism  and 
membership  certificates  in  the  O.  G.  A.  The 
note  that  accompanied  Miss  Wieben’s  speci¬ 
men  reads,  “Having  a  class  of  ten  enthusi¬ 
astic  High  School  Juniors  who  are  forming 
an  O.  G.  A.  Club,  I  am  prevailed  upon  to 
offer  my  notes  with  theits  for  criticism,  hop¬ 
ing  ther^y  to  become  eligible  to  wear  the 
little  gold  emblem  before  June  is  here. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  much  to  criticise  and 
correct;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  have  tried, 
and  our  work  has  improved  in  the  effort.” 

Such  cooperation  and  work  in  the  classes 
is  quite  certain  to  be  productive  of  good  re¬ 
sults.  We  expect  to  see  a  good  many  of  these 
names  among  the  prize  winners  in  the  con¬ 
test  this  year. 

Mr.  W.  Rude,  a  very  effective  teacher  of 
shorthand  in  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  is  joining 
our  ranks  this  year.  An  extract  from  his 
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letter  suggests  another  use  to  which  the  cre¬ 
dentials  have  been  put.  “I  am  sending  for 
your  consideration  eight  sets  of  papers  for 
the  September  O.  G.  A.  test.  I  don’t  expect 
all  to  get  the  certificate,  but  by  next  month 
I  believe  all  can  qualify.  I  am  making  this 
a  requirement  for  the  advanced  students.” 
Many  of  you  will  recall  that  Mr.  Rude  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  blackboard  contest  last 
year.  His  beautiful  style  of  writing  must 
be  an  inspiration  to  his  students.  If  they 
acquire  some  of  the  skill  their  teacher  has, 
they  certainly  will  make  a  fine  showing  in  the 
contest.  A  large  club  of  O.  G.  A.  tests  was 
received  from  Miss  Sarah  L.  Pearce,  who 
teaches  in  the  high  school  of  Freehold,  New 


Jersey.  Her  letters  reflect  the  kind  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  is  always  productive  of  good  re¬ 
sults.  “The  children  have  enjoyed  getting  out 
this  contest  material  and  it  certainly  has 
wrought  changes  in  their  notes.” 

Well,  we  could  go  on  giving  you  hundreds 
of  extracts  of  letters  coming  to  our  desk 
each  day,  but  those  few  presented  will  serve 
to  show  you  what  teachers  who  use  the 
credentials  think  about  them.  If  you  have 
not  already  joined  the  ranks,  come  in  now 
and  let  us  work  together  for  the  great  and 
worthy  purpose  of  making  our  1924-25  short¬ 
hand  students  the  most  efficient  stenographers 
who  have  made  their  debut  in  the  business 
world ! 


Qlass  Thrills  on  the  yanuary  O.Q.^A.  Test 


^  told  you  last  month  that  we 
would  study  forms  more  particu- 
r  r  larly  this  month.  While  the  work 
that  is  coming  to  our  department  has  improved 
in  the  fluency  of  execution,  there  is  still  a 
lot  of  practicing  to  be  done  to  acquire  perfect 
fluency  and  control.  The  examiners  are 


critical  about  tiiis  one  quality,  because  it  is  so 
essential  to  the  progress  of  the  student,  and 
to  his  success  as  a  rapid  and  accurate  short¬ 
hand  writer.  This  morning’s  mail  brought 
many  hundreds  of  shorthand  specimens  to  us 
and  most  of  the  papers  that  do  not  qualify 
fail  because  of  this  one  fault — ^lack  of  fluency. 


Drills  for  Control — Form  Very  Important 
Drill  I — Direct  Oval 


The  direct  oval  exercise  is  very  fine  for 
developing  fluency  and  control.  It  has  the 
rotary  motion  involved  in  the  writing  of 
many  of  our  shorthand  characters;  such  as 
b,  br,  bl,  gent,  counter-clockwise  s,  the 
o-hook,  etc.  Let  us  commence  our  practice 
this  month,  then,  by  writing  the  direct  oval. 
First  make  it  large,  and  follow  with  the  larger 
curves  and  strokes  in  shorthand  that  contain 
the  same  rotary  motion.  Then  write  the  di¬ 


rect  oval  one-half  the  size,  and  follow  with 
the  half-size  strokes;  and  finally  write  the 
diminutive  circle  that  gives  the  proper  control 
in  writing  the  s  curve,  and  the  circle  and 
hook  vowels. 

Note  that  all  of  the  characters  which  appear 
in  Drill  I  are  written  with  one  impulse  of  the 
pen.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  the 
execution  of  any  of  them.  Hesitation  results 
in  wobbly  outlines. 


Drill  2 


beaten,  simply,  beautiful,  birds,  kept,  rambling,  expression,  perhaps,  robins,  spar¬ 
rows,  winter,  particularly,  beneath,  lamplight,  but,  patient,  about,  April 


The  method  of  dissecting  shorthand  outlines 
and  then  building  them  up  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  practice  of  the  words  given  in 
Drills  2  and  4.  Call  the  students’  attention 
frequently  to  the  forms  of  curve,  slant,  pro¬ 


portion,  etc.  Drill  2  logically  follows  the  exer¬ 
cise  in  Drill  1,  because  Drill  1  contains  the 
direct  rotary  motion  used  in  writing  most  of 
the  words  in  Drill  2.  Be  sure  the  class  zvrites 
not  draws  these  words. 
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Drill  3 — Indirect  Oval 

Drill  3  is  the  indirect  oval  exercise  which  and  then,  with  the  same  rotary  motion  con- 
gives  the  rotary  motion  used  in  writing  v,  tinned  to  make  the  characters  themselves, 
dev,  f,  clockwise  s,  and  the  oo-hook.  If  the  there  would  be  no  difl&culty  in  writing  the 
students  were  made  to  write  the  oval  first  characters  correctly  and  fluently. 


Drill  4 

covered,  written,  for,  from,  contained,  astonishment,  grief,  suffering,  failure, 

fireplaces,  fills,  certain 

Drill  4  contains  some  of  the  words  in  the  There  is  no  room  in  the  plate  this  month  for 

test  that  can  be  written  best  after  the  exercise  the  phrases,  but  you  can  pick  out  the  logical 

in  Drill  3  has  been  practiced.  Stress  the  use  phrases  and  have  your  students  practice  them 

of  the  get-away  stroke  in  all  of  the  writing,  the  same  as  you  did  in  previous  months. 


About  the  Contest  Copy 

The  straight-line  exercise  given  in  the  use  this  month’s  material;  but  teachers  who 

January  Gregg  Writer  is  profitable  practice  are  submitting  clubs  for  the  contest,  as  well 

to  the  students  in  writing  the  straight  strokes  as  for  membership  certificates,  must  use  the 

to  be  found  in  the  O.  G.  A.  copy  this  month.  O.  G.  A.  Contest  copy  published  in  the  De- 

Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  continue  prac-  cemiber  Gregg  Writer.  Put  in  all  the  practice 

tice  on  the  contest  copy  only.  The  teachers  you  can  on  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest  copy  before 

who  wish  to  have  their  students  try  for  mem-  you  submit  it  to  the  department,  but  be  sure 

bership  certificates  only  this  month,  should  to  have  the  papers  on  our  desk  by  April  first. 


Teachers  (Certificates 


Bertha  L.  Ager,  Lake  Mills  High  School,  Lake  Mills, 
Iowa 

Neaita  DeLate,  Fender,  Nebr. 

Emily  Johnson,  Hackettstown  High  School,  Hack- 
ettstown,  N.  J. 

Lillian  R.  Stannard,  Sheffield  High  School,  Sheffield, 

ASS 

Leda  Mook,  Hicksville  High  Sdiool,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Edna  Graham,  Davenport  High  School,  Davenport, 
Wash. 

Freeda  M.  Christensen,  Bridgeport  High  School, 
Bridgeport,  Nebr. 

Florence  Filkins,  Cadillac  High  School,  Cadillac, 
Mich. 

IncK  M.  Elder,  No.  4  Nile  Road,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Gilkey,  International  Business  College, 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

Susie  V.  Metcalf,  Thompson  Falls  High  School, 
Thompson  Falls,  Mont. 

Eliaabeth  M.  Dickey,  Butte  Business  College,  Butte, 
Mont. 

W.  S.  Toohey,  Butte  Business  College,  Butte,  Mont. 

Ethel  Osmundson,  Sturgeon  Bay  High  School,  Stur¬ 
geon  Bay,  Wis. 


Edna  Messer,  Gibsonburg  High  School,  Gibsonburg, 
Ohio 

Evelyn  A.  Hill,  Mansfield  High  School,  Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Roberta  V.  Wood,  Fairbury  High  School,  Faiihury, 

lU. 

Evelyn  Truedson,  Roosevelt  High  Scho(4,  Port 
Angeles,  Wash. 

Sister  M.  Lucinda,  W.  Rose  Street,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Margaret  E.  Wid>en,  Grossmont  Union  High  School, 
Grossmont,  Calif. 

Ruth  L.  Roberts,  Alta  High  School,  Alta,  Iowa 

Edith  Tolley,  Taylor  High  School,  Taylor,  Pa. 

Ana  O’Neill,  Central  High  School,  Santuroe,  P.  R. 

N.  Btrss  Curtis,  Shenandoah  High  School,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 

Sister  Agnes  Josephine,  Blessed  Sacrament  Convent, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Clemens,  St.  Philomena  School,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sister  M.  Hermingeld,  St.  Philomena  School,  Chi- 
fcago.  Ill. 

Ora  H.  Green,  Osceola,  Wis. 

Bessie  A.  Green,  Osceola,  Wis. 

Corine  Greenwell,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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We  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  the  resolution 
that  in  this  new  year  we  shall  make  the 
most  of  time;  that  we  shall*  be  proud  of 
each  day’s  work  and  happy  at  the  prospect  of 
the  labors  of  to-morrow;  that  we  shall  carry 
happiness  with  us  into  our®*  business  houses 
and  show  a  joyous  heart  to  our  neighbors; 
that  each  day  shall  find  new_  progress  made 
toward  the  goal  of  our  ambition,  and*  that 
at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  before  us, 
we  shall  find  our  homes  better  homes,  our 
lives  better  lives,  and  ourselves  better  men** 
and  women.  (102) 

^  Sheep-Herder  Whose  In¬ 
vention  Was  Valued 
at  $28,000,000 

From  "'The  Literary  Digest’" 

Stories  of  men  of  great  achievement  often 
possess  the  feature  in  common  that  the  hero 
of  the  tale  t{»k  up  by  accident  the  work  in* 
which  he  distinguished  himself  True  to  form 
in  this  respect  is  the  following  account  of 
the  life  of  Walter  V.  Turner,  a  noted  in¬ 
ventor  of®*  Pittsburgh. 

To  this  man  are  credited  four  hundred  in¬ 
ventions,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
valued  at  $28,000,000;  and  to”  his  genius  is 
due  the  fact  that  marvels  of  transportation 
are  to-day  performed  with  ease  which  would 
be  impossiible  without  various  items  of  rail¬ 
road  equipment’**  devised  or  perfected  by 
him.  Modest,  as  all  really  great  men  are,  he 
was  ^  content  to  remain  practically  unknown 
outside  technical  circles.  Yet  his  career’* 
was  more  picturesque  and  romantic,  possSil^, 
than  that  of  any  other  man  of  high  rank  m 
the  field  of  mechanics. 

He  came  from  one  of’*  the  quiet  shires 
of  England  to  America  and  embarked^  in  the 
most  lonesome  and  Ciod-forsaken  business  a 
man  could  select — sheep-herding  in  the*"  far 
West. 

Out  in  a  desolate  ^rt  of  Wyoming  he  had 
a  shack  in  which  he  lived  with  a  shepherd  dog 
for  a  companion,  and**  in  fair  weather  and 
foul  he  ranged  over  the  hills  and  the  valleys 
with  his  herd.  Times  were  very  hard  and 
he  had  a  desperate**  task  making  both  ends 
meet. 

One  day  in  following  his  sheen  he  neared 
the  right  of  way  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
there  in  the*"  ditch  he  saiw  a  lot  of  freight 


cars  piled  up.  Eager  for  human  companion-  ’ 
ship,  he  went  over  to  the  wreck  and  viewed  1 
it.  As  he”®  walked  amid  the  debris  some-  ' 
thing  attracted  his  attention.  He  picked  it  j 
up  and  examined  it.  Then  he  asked  a  brake- 
man  what  it  was. 

“It’s  a*“*  piece  of  the  air-brake,”  the  brake- 
man  replied. 

Turner  asked  how  it  worked,  and  the  ! 
brakeman  explained. 

“May  I  take  this  with  me”  inquired  the**  j 
sheep-herder.  | 

“Sure,”  replied  the  brakeman.  j 

Thereafter  the  hours  were  not  so  long  for 
the  sheep  man.  In  his  cabin  and  on  his  wan-  , 
derings  with*"  his  flock  he  had  the  piece  of 
air-brake  with  him.  He  studied  it,  took  it 
apart,  put  it  together  again,  toyed  with  it, 
dreamt”®  of  it.  He  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  things  devised  by  man. 

The  panic  of  1893  came  on"*  and  the  price 
of  wool  did  not  pay  for  the  raising  of  sheep.  \ 
Debt  pressed  so  heavily  upon  Turner  that  he  ! 
“went  broke.”  His  sheep®*  were  sold  and  i 
the  sum  realized  was  only  enough  to  meet  | 
his  bills.  ^  I 

He  wandered  over  the  country  looking  for  j 
work.  There  was  little  to"*  be  had,  for  * 
times  were  very  bad.  There  were  occasions  j 
when  he  had  to  tramp  the  distance  from  to^  I 
to  town  because  he  did  not®*  have  the  price 
of  his  fare.  Sometimes  he  did  not  know 
where  the  next  meal  was  coming  from. 
Sometimes  his  fasts  were  long. 

At  La*"  Junta,  Colorado,  he  got  a  job.  La 
Junta  is  a  junction  point  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  became  what  is  t 
known  as®*  a  “wheel-tapper.”  You  have  seen 
“wheel-tappers,”  those  men  who,  while  the  j 
train  is  at  the  end  of  a  division,  go  about,  | 
hammer  in"*  hand,  tapping  the  car-wheels  | 
with  the  hammer-heads. 

Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  the  wheel-  1 
tapper.  Nobody  does.  One  day,  however,  1 
he  got  attention.**  He  reported  that  a  wheel  | 
under  a  certain  car  was  unsafe.  An  engineer  ( 
or  a  conductor,  or  both,  who  looked  at  the 
wheel  and  tested*"  it  said  he  was  wrong. 
Turner  insisted  the  wheel  had  a  serious  flaw. 

“What  do  you  know  about  it?”  a  person 
of  some  authority  demanded.** 

“Not  rnudh,”  Turned  acknowledged;  “but 
if  that  train  goes  out  with  that  car  it  will 
be  against  my  protest.” 

The  train  went  out  with  the"*  car  and 
there  was  a  bad  wreck.  The  wheel  had  col¬ 
lapsed. 

Disastrous  though  the  defective  wheel  had 
proved  to  the  train,  it  was  the  thing*"  that 
started  the  humble  wheel-tapper  on  the  road 
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It’s  Up  to  You! 


What  you  say — your  advice — at  the 
right  time,  may  be  the  turning  point  in 
the  student’s  career.  You  know  the 
value  of  the  magazine.  Your  pupils 
look  to  you  to  lead  them.  Tell  them  to 
get  the  assistance  of  the  Gre^g  Writer. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  many, 
many  cases,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
services  the  teacher  does  her  pupils  is 
in  the  development  of  the  habit  of  read¬ 
ing  the  Gregg  Writer.  Frequently  this 
habit,  persisting  after  the  pupil  leaves 
school,  means  the  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  great  success  and  an  ordinary 
stenographer. 

NOW  is  the  best  time  to  take  this  up 
with  them — while  their  initial  enthu¬ 
siasm  holds  and  while  the  uncertain  ones 
can  be  influenced  for  their  own  good  by 
the  decision  of  those  of  stronger  pur¬ 
pose.  Why  not  arrange  on  the  day 
you  read  this  to  hold  a  little  conference 
with  your  classes  about  sending  in  a  big 
club  of  subscriptions?  You  will  thereby 
be  doing  your  pupils  a  distinct  service 
and  at  the  same  time  helping  yourself. 
For,  remember,  the  student  interested 
in  his  profession  is  the  student  that 
learns — and  succeeds. 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

16  W.  Forty-seventh  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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to  success.  An  investigation  to  fix  responsi¬ 
bility  was  made,  in  the  course  of  wiiich  the 
division’®*  superintendent  who  interviewed 
Turner  was  so  impressed  by  the  man  tliat  he 
recommended  his  transfer  to  the  Atchison 
shops  at  Topeka,  which  was  done. 

One’*  day  he  went  to  the  boss  of  the  shops 
and  said  he  believed  he  had  an  improvement 
on  the  air-brake.  The  boss  looked  at’”  the 
rotigh  plans  Turner  had  drawn  and  decided 
the  sheep-herder’s  idea  had  some  merit. 

It  had  merit,  considerable  merit 

A  patent  was  taken  out”*  by  the  Atchison 
company,  Turner  having  done  the  work  in 
the  Atchison  time,  but  Turner’s  pay  was  in¬ 
creased. 

A  little  later  he  came  along  with*®*  another 
improvement  and  then  another.  These  were 
patented  like  the  other.  Turner’s  pay  was 
increased  some  more  and  he  was  put  under 
contract. 

The  technical**  papers  gave  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  invention,  and  he  was  invited  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Air-Brake  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  attended  a  convention*"  cfi  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  Pittsburgh  and  was  rather  uneasy 
when  he  had  to  read  a  paper  telling  of  what 
he  had  done.  When  he  finished*’*  reading, 
George  Westinghouse  was  the  first  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him.  Also  Mr.  Westinghouse  told 
him  he  must  join  the  Westinghouse  orwniza- 
tion.  Mr.  Turner  was  willing,  bur®*  the 
Atchison  was  not.  Mr.  Westinghouse  was  in¬ 
sistent.  He  told  the  Atchison  that  he  needed 
the  sheep  man  for  certain  work  and  must 
have  him.**  The  Atchison  said  it  needed  him 
as  much  as  did  the  Westinghouse  company. 
Finally,  after  long  negotiation,  the  Atchison 
agreed  to  release  Turner  on  condition*”  that 
he  would  return  to  the  railroad  company  when 
it  called  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Turner  went  to  Pittsburgh.  He  was 
at  a  drafting  board"*  one  day,  engrossed  in 
his  work,  when  something  impelled  him  to 
look  up. 

Across  the  board  from  him,  working  011 
some  plans,  was  the  man’®*®  whom  Turner  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  genius  in  America — 
George  Westinghouse. 

No  honor — ^and  many  honors  came  to  him 
later — compared,  in  the  judgment  of  the’** 
sheep-herder,  with  that  one  of  George  West¬ 
inghouse  working  at  the  same  table  with  him. 

From  the  modest  position  to  which  he  was 
assigned  when'®”  first  he  joined  the  Westing¬ 
house  organization.  Turner  vaulted  in  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  to  headship  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  great  organization. 
Inventions  came  from’®*  his  brain  with  re¬ 
markable  speed  and  regularity.  The  more  he 
studied  the  air-’brake  the  more  he  improved  it. 

He  was  not  far  from  right”®®  in  consider¬ 
ing  George  Westir4fhouse  the  greatest  genius 
in  America.  Westinghouse  gave  two  hundred 
creations  of  his  brain  to  the  world.  In  the 
field  of  pneumatics,”*  what  is  more  marvelous 
than  a  man,  by  pulling  a  lever,  being  able  at 
will  to  stop  by  the  power  of  air  a  train 
whirling””  at  hurricane  speed  over  the  rails? 

It  is  uncanny.  No  wonder  Vanderbilt,  when 


Westinghouse  sought  an  interview  with  him 
with  hope  of  introducing  the  air’”*-brake  on 
the  New  York  Central,  got  this  message: 
“Stop  trains  by  wind?  Bahl  I  have  no  time 
to  give  to  fools.” 

But  the  Central’*®®  would  have  become  a 
streak  of  rust  if  it  had  not  come  to  the  air¬ 
brake. 

Westinghouse  invented  the  air-brake,  and  it 
was  possible’**  with  the  brake  he  perfected  to 
hold  a  train  of  thirty  or  forty,  or  possibly 
fifty,  cars  in  control. 

Turner  took  the  air-brake  where’**  West¬ 
inghouse  stopped  and  carried  its  wonders  so 
much  further  that  now  it  is  possible  to  con¬ 
trol  a  train  of  100  or  125’"*  or  possibly  150, 
as  easily  as  a  train  of  ten  cars.  Without  the 
air-brake  as  improved  by  the  sheep’*”-herder 
of  the  bleak  Wyoming  country,  the  great 
trains  we  see  to-day  would  be  impossible. 
(1315) 

If  you  want  an  answer,  ask  a  novice;  if 
facts,  an  expert  (12) 

New  U.  S -Italy  Speed  Cable 
T erminal  Laid 

From  the  ‘"New  York  Herald** 

The  first  physical  step  in  the  connection  of 
Italy  and  the  United  States  by  a  direct, 
American-owned  cable  was  made  recently  at 
Hammels,  Rockaway*  Beach,  Queens.  The 
shore  end  of  this  small,  copper  wire,  which, 
when  completed,  will  permit  communications 
between  this  country  and  southern  Europe 
free  from  the”  censorship  of  foreign  cable 
companies,  was  brought  ashore  from  the  cable¬ 
laying  ship  Cplonia,  with  the  help  of  the 
cable  repair  ship  Robert  C.  Clowry.* 

In  addition  to  being  the  first  American- 
owned  cable  to  Italy,  this  new  line,  over 
which  will  flow  business,  social,  and  diplo¬ 
matic  messages,  differs  from’®*  its  predecessors 
in  several  technical  features.  As  a  result  of 
a  recent  discovery  in  electrical  science,  words 
may  be  sent  and  received  at  the  rate**  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  a  minute.  Hitherto 
250  to  300  ^  words  a  minute  was  considered 
fast  transmission. 

New  sending  and  receiving’”  machinery  is 
to  be  used.  Batteries  of  as  many  as  six  to 
eight  automatic  typewriters  will  be  needed 
to  take  down  the  messages. 

_  The  discovery”*  depends  on  a  new  combina¬ 
tion  of  metals  more  magnetic  than  iron. 
“Permalloy”  is  its  name,  and  its  use  is  to 
lessen  the  resistance  in  thej”  cable  wire 
proper.  The  copper  wire  which  carries  the 
electrical  impulse  is  subjected,  while  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  to  terrific  pressure 
caused  by”*  the  millions  of  tons  of  water 
above  it,  and  to  a  temperature  estimated  to 
be  more  than  30  degrees  below  zero. 

For  some  reason  not*”  wholly  clear  to  elec¬ 
trical  engineers,  these  forces  increase  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  transmission  of  the  messages. 
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By  wrapping  the  copper  strand  with  perm¬ 
alloy,  it  was”*  foimd  possible  to  decrease 
this  resistance. 

The  new  rate  of  speed  has  another  feature 
of  economic  value  to  the  users  of  cable  service 
to  Europe.*"  When  the  cable  began  commer¬ 
cial  service,  the  minimum  charge  for  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Europe  was  $100  for  twenty  words 
and  the  time  required*^  was  thirty  hours. 
Wow  twenty  words  may  be  delivered  in  Lon¬ 
don  from  New  York  in  thirty  minutes  for 
$1.20. 

The  official**®  party  which  witnessed  the 
first  step  in  the  laying  of  this  line  included 
Western  Union  officials,  representatives  of 
the  Italian  government,  and  descendants  of 
Cyrus*’*  W.  Field,  whose  vision  resulted  in 
trans- Atlantic  cables  becoming  a  reality.  The 
Colonia  will  carry  the  cable  to  Fayal,  in  the 
Azores,  and  then  to**®  the  port  of  Rome. 
Later,  a  connection  will  be  made  between 
Fayal  and  Emden.(414) 


V ocabulary  Sentences 

The  annual  report  of  the  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers’  Association  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 
The  attorney  could  not  corroborate  his  state¬ 
ments.  We  are  anxious  to**  receive  your 
application  soon.  The  bankrupt  could  not 
raise  the  amount  of  funds  required.  We  are 
mailing  you  imder  separate  cover  our  sixty- 
four  page*®  illustrated  catalog.  Do  you  know 
where  this  serious  accident  occurred?  The 
administrator  filed  an  affidavit  to  this  effect. 
Because  of  the  illness  of  the  architect,’*  it 
was  necessary  to  enq)loy  another  to  complete 
the  specifications  for  the  new  church  on  the 
boulevard.  The  gentleman  declared  himself 
to  be  a  citizen*®*  of  this  country.  His  ruling 
was  very  arbitrary.  We  can  only  approxi¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  the  fund  contributed. 
Kindly  clip  the  coupon  and  attach  it”*  to  your 
letter.  Can  you  give  me  his  new  address? 
Many  members  of  the  Association  were  con- 
spiaious  by  their  absence  from  the  meeting. 
Comparatively  few'*®  persons  nowadays  realize 
the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking.  Civil¬ 
ization  has  made  wonderful  progress  during 
the  last  century.  Your  attention  to  this  matter 
will  be”*  a  great  accommodation  to  us. 
Abundant  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
signature  is  available. 

We  offer  you  at  a  very  low  figure  this 
half***  section  of  land  in  Nebraska,  all  of 
which  is  under  cultivation,  and  we  will 
execute  a  deed  immediately  upon  your  accept¬ 
ance.  Enormous  quantities  of  coal***  will  be 
shipped  direct  from  the  mines  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  This  places  us  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the**®  Democratic  National  Convention.  Her 
husband  is  of  English  descent.  He  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  suggestion  of  such 
a  doctrine.  The  delegation  will  be  received”* 
at  headquarters.  His  employer  did  not  desig¬ 
nate  the  amount  to  be  expended.  A  syndi¬ 
cate  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  mines  in  this*®*  locality.  Wl«t  is  the 
duration  of  your  lease?  Was  this  address 


on  the  envelope  correct?  A  dividend  of  four 
per  cent  was  declared  on  the**  first  instant. 
The  breaking  of  the  beam  placed  him  in  a 
very  dangerous  position.  We  assure  you  there 
is  no  immediate  danger.  We  should  like**® 
to  engage  your  orchestra  for  our  dance  next 
W'eek.  Such  a  plan  will  have  a  very  demoral¬ 
izing  effect.  That  the  defendant  is  a  degener¬ 
ate,  there***  is  no  doubt.  (378) 

You  should  strive  to  make  yourself  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  firm  instead  of  condemning 
their  methods.  The  messenger  delivered  the 
manuscript  to  the  passenger  on  board**  the 
nine  o’clock  limited.  Under  separate  cover 
we  are  mailing  you  a  prospectus  which  we 
ask  you  to  read  carefully.  We  are  under 
obligation  to**  you  for  this  kindness.  Many 
became  confused  on  the  spelling  and  use  of 
the  words:  precede,  proceed,  and  procedure. 
If  you  wish  to  advance  rapidly’*  in  the  study 
of  shorthand,  you  must  practice  diligently. 
We  know  this  property  will  prove  a  good 
investment  for  you.  Mr.  Arnold  was  elected 
to'"*  the  State  Legislature.  Do  not  neglect 
the  inclosure.  If  your  account  is  not  paid 
by  the  fifteenth  we  shall  institute  proceedings 
against  you.  Let  me'**  know  how  you  come 
out  in  this  litigation.  The  parcel  was  given 
to  a  member  of  parliament.  The  prosecuting 
attorney  would  not  persecute  the  defendant.'*® 
Do  you  use  modern  laboratory  methods?  The 
plaintiff  is  a  very  practical  man.  This  young 
man  will  some  day  inherit  a  fortune.  The 
iron  molders"*  are  using  modern  machinery. 

Is  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States?  Can 
you  qualify  for  this  position?  There  is  really 
no  reason  why  you*®*  should  take  this  stand. 
If  that  is  your  testimony  you  shall  have  little 
sympathy.  A  large  vote  was  polled  at  the 
November  election.  The  wind***  blew  the 
thermometer  from  the  post.  I  never  saw  the 
sea  so  tranquil.  Any  favors  you  may  grant 
the  young  man  will  be  duly  reciprocated*** 
when  opportunity  presents.  He  would  not 
support  the  Republican  ticket.  Our  goods 
are  stored  at  a  warehouse  in  the  wholesale 
district.  Such  a  plan  is***  unustul,  but  the 
situation  surely  warrants  our  trying  it.  He 
was  refused  admittance  because  his  ticket  was 
not  properly  countersigned.  It  is  our  in¬ 
variable  rule*®*  not  to  accept  a  first  order 
without  the  cash  accompanying  it.  The  vol¬ 
unteer  served  his  country  well.  It  will 
strengthen  our  cause  if  you  withdraw***  from 
the  race.  The  Secretary  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  Board  of  Dtirectors  but  they 
declined  to  accept  it.  Our  salesman  will  call 
on  you***  next  week.  Small  favors  are  thank¬ 
fully  received.  An  extensive  vocabulary  is 
a  valuable  asset.  (364) 

Supplementary  Lesson 
Drills 

Lesson  Nine 

Dear  Sir: 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  our  home 
office  in  which  they  ask  us  about  your  in¬ 
surance. 
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When  our  agent  called  on  you“  the  other 
day  you  told  him  you  would  send  us  your 
renewal  this  week.  Having  heard  nothing 
more  from  you  we  are  writing  to  you“  at 
this  time,  asking  that  you  take  care  of  this 
renewal  immediately  as  we  know  you  will 
save  money  by  doing  so,  because  our  rates” 
will  increase  on  the  hrst  instant. 

Yours  very  truly,  (84) 

Lesson  Ten 

Dear  Madam: 

I  notice  that  somehow  you  have  not  read 
our  magazine  during  the  past  several  months. 
Possibly  you  were  very  busy  and  just 
neglected*  to  send  in  the  money. 

Now  that  the  melancholy  days  have  come, 

I  know  you  will  not  want  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  this  splendid  magazine”  during  the  winter. 
If  you  do  your  own  sewing,  the  fashion  pages 
alone  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

Yours  sincerely,  (73) 

Lesson  Eleven 

Dear  Friend: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  you  and  I  am  wondering  if  you 
are  still  planning*  to  come  to  the  city  to  take 
up  a  business  course  for  a  few  months.  I  like 
the  course  very  much  and  I  cannot  speak” 
too  highly  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  work 
given  in  this  school. 

You  asked  particularly  about  typewriting. 
It  is  very  fascinating  and  I  know”  you  would 
enjoy  working  on  one  of  the  new  machines 
to  be  received  in  a  few  days. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  here  by’”  the  first 
of  next  month. 

Yours  sincerely,  (107) 

Lesson  Twelve 

Gentlemen : 

We  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  line  of 
leather  goods  for  our  store  which  we  are 
just  opening  on  the  Avenue,  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate*  it  if  you  would  have  your  representa¬ 
tive  stop  while  in  this  territory  and  show  us 
your  line  of  trunks,  traveling  bags,  brief 
cases,^  music  rolls”  and  leather  goods  of  all 
descriptions. 

If  you  have  some  up-to-date  lunch  kits  we 
should  hke  to  see  them  as  well.  School  will” 
soon  open  and  there  will  be  a  heavy  demand 
for  these  goods. 

Very  cordially  yours,  (90) 

In  Garments  of  Crimson  and 
Purple 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  us  persist  in 
thinking  tlie  Autumn  is  a  sad  season?  Even 
Bryant  sang,  “The  melancholy  days  are  come, 
the  saddest  of  the  year.”  But  I  cannot  agree 
with  him.  To  me,  this  time  has  never  been 
a  time  for  tears.  Nature  has  merely  fallen 


Short  Course  In  ' 
Letter  Writing 

CON  CISE !  Practical !  Fascinating ! 

A  course  that  will  be  of  benefit  to 
practically  every  one  in  business — from 
the  stenographer  or  bookkeeper  clear  up 
to  the  general  manager  or  president. 

The  Letter  Writing  Course  of  the 
International  (Correspondence  Schools 
includes  expert  instruction  in: — 

Sales  and  Advertising  Letters 

Study  of  prospect  and  product;  how  to 
get  the  proper  opening;  study  of  various 
appeals;  the  body  of  the  letter  and  its  aim; 
the  close;  getting  the  prospect  to  act  favor¬ 
ably;  classes  of  advertising  or  sales  letters; 
letters  to  produce  inquiries;  letters  to  grain 
immediate  sales;  letters  to  bring  back  lost 
customers;  dealer  letters;  letters  to  aid  sales¬ 
men;  value  of  inquiries;  value  of  inquiries 
and  need  to  follow  them  up;  things  to  avoid; 
various  forms  of  follow-up;  mechanics  of 
the  letter,  etc. 

Also: — Essential  qualities  of  a  good  letter; 
Planning  the  letter;  General  principles  of 
composition;  Diction;  Sentence  construc¬ 
tion;  Routine  letters;  Letters  of  application 
and  recommendation;  Collection  letters; 

Sales  letters;  Letters  of  adjustment;  Social 
correspondence,  etc. 

write  actual  letters,  which  are 
^  given  individual,  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  by  experts.  You’ll  be  surprised 
at  the  improvement  in  your  style  and 
diction.  For  there  is  a  system  and  a 
method  and  a  knack  in  writing  good 
letters  just  like  everything  else. 

Just  mark  and  mail  the  coupon  and 
get  the  full  story  of  this  short  course 
in  Letter  Writing — or  Advertising — or 
Accountancy — or  Business  Management 
— or  whatever  it  is  that  you  are  most 
interested  in.  It  doesn’t  cost  you  a 
penny  or  obligate  you  in  any  way  to 
say  “Please  send  me  fidl  particulars” 

ftmmmmmmm  TEAR  OUT  HERE  mmmmmmmm^ 

'  Inteknationai.  Coexespondbmcx  Schools  J 
■  Box  6779,  Scranton,  Pa.  I 

■  Without^  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me  ■ 

I  complete  information  about  the  subject  before  ■ 

■  which  I  have  marked  an  X  in  the  list  below:  ■ 

I  DBetter  Letters  QAccounting  ! 

I  nAdvertising  nBookkeeping  S 

I  □.Salesmanship  HBusiness  Management  ■ 

I  OCivil  Service  OPrivate  Secretary  . 

!  M  n,  ! 

1  I 

■  Address  _ ■ 

■  I 

I  Occupation  _ ■ 

L.... ........ ...............Ji 
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asleep,  and  her  dreams  must  be  beautiful,  if 
we  are  to' judge  by  her  countenance.  I  always 
think  of  her,  say  in  October  or  No^rember, 
as  a  barbaric  queen  who,  in  rustling  gar¬ 
ments  of  crimson  and  purple,  treads  the  far 
hills  with  a  scarlet  train  in  her  royal  wake. 
Surely  so  glorious  a  woman,  beautiful  with  a 
majestic  b^uty,  is  not  cause  for  sorrow  and 
anguish  of  heart.  She  has  reached  her  full 
power;  she  is  at  the  zenith  of  her  reign;  and 
when  that  strangely  perfect  time  comes  which 
we  call  Indian  Summer,  when  the  days  drip 
with  peace  and  plenty,  when  overflowing  bin 
and  barn  proclaim  the  end  of  a  proud  year, 
why  should  we  weep? 

“To  succeed,  split  more  wood  and  fewer 
hairs.”  (8) 

Never  sidestep  an  opportunity  to  shoul¬ 
der  responsibility;  it  will  develop  the  only 
backbone  that  can  support  you  in  the  next 
world.  (21) 

“I  would  not  give  up  the  use  of  phonogra¬ 
phy  for  the  addition  of  $500  per  annum  to 
my  income.”  (21) 


The  Job  Higher  Up 

By  E.  L.  Vansant 
in  ‘‘Remington  Notes” 

As  the  stenographers  and  typists  in  the 
outer  office  of  Hum,  Digby  &  Company  were 
preparing  to  leave  for  the  day,  Miss  (Thristy, 
Mr.  Hum’s"  private  secretary,  passed  through 
the  room  on  her  way  out. 

“She  has  a  wonderful  position,’’  whispered 
Margaret  Glynn,  a  recent  addition  to  the 
force,  as"  she  followed  Miss  Christy  with 
wistful  eyes. 

“The  salary’s  good,”  commented  Rose 
Mason.  “But  Mr.  Hum  is  awful  to  work 
for.  I  took  dictation  from"  him  once  for  half 
an  hour,  and  I  nearly  had  nervous  pros¬ 
tration.” 

“Why?”  asked  Margaret  with  interest. 
“Did  he  dictate  too  rapidly?” 

“It  wasn’t  that,”’"  replied  the  other  girl. 
“I  can  take  notes  as  fast  as  anyone  can  speak. 
But  when  a  man  tramps  up  and  down  all  the 
time**  he’s  dictating - ” 

“Some  men  can  think  better  when  they  are 
pacing  the  room,”  broke  in  Margaret. 

“That’s  all  right,  too.  But  when  Mr.  Hum 
got’"  to  the  other  end  of  his  office  I  could 
not  hear  a  word  he  said,  and  when  I  asked 
him  to  repeat  he  roared  at”*  me.’’ 

“Probably  his  nerves  were  jumpy  from 
overwork,”  suegested  Margaret. 

“Nerves  nothing.  It  was  just  plain  temper. 
Miss  Christy  is  welcome  to  the  job  as**  far 
S'  as  I  am  concerned.  The  only  thing  I  envy 
I  her  is  the  salary.” 

i 


“I  should  think  the  work  would  be  interest¬ 
ing,”  persisted  Margaret.  “Mr.  Hum’s*"  sec¬ 
retary  comes  into  close  touch  with  the  entire 
business,  and  she  could  save  him  so  much  if 
she  really  tried.” 

“Yes,  and  the  more  she*"  does,  the  more 
she  may.  The  boss  is  that  kind  of  man.” 

“Well,  that’s  what  he  pays  the  big  salary 
for.  isn’t  it?”  asked  Margaret.*" 

“Thinking  about  applying  for  the  position?” 
demanded  Rose  sarcastically. 

“Not  at  present,”  smiled  Margaret.  “But 
I  believe  in  making  a  study  of  the  job  higher*" 
up.  There’s  no  telling  \^at  may  happen.” 

“You’ll  be  a  hundred  years  old  before  you 
get  that  job,”  laughed  Rose  derisively.  “There 
are  seven  of**  us  in  line  for  it  ahead  of  you. 
You’ve  only  been  here  a  month,  you  know.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  confessed  Mar¬ 
garet  soberly.  “But*"  do  all  seven  of  you 
really  want  the  position?” 

“All  seven  of  us  really  want  the  salary,  and 
the  position  has  to  be-  taken  with”*  it.  Get 
the  idea?” 

The  girls  parted  at  the  door,  and  Margaret 
walked  thoughtfully  home.  Even  though  her 
chance  of  the  position  seemed  so  remote,"® 
she  decided  to  learn  all  she  could  about  it 
and  about  the  business  in  general.  Also  she 
would  take  a  course  in  correspondence  and 
one**  in  business  English. 

By  watching  for  opportunities,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  some  Tittle  favors  for  Miss 
Christy,  and  as  the  acquaintance  ripened,  she 
was  able"*  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Hum’s 
personality  and  habits,  in  addition  to  what 
he  required  of  his  secretary.  She  even 
secured  a  sample”*  of  his  cramped,  illegible 
writing  _  and  familiarized  herself  with  its 
peculiarities. 

When  Margaret  had  been  with  Hum  & 
Digby  about  a  year,  the  outer  office*"  was 
electrified  one  morning  to  learn  that  Miss 
C3iristy  was  about  to  resign  and  be  married. 
Immediately,  though  she  felt  her  chances  to 
be  slim,**  Margaret  applied  for  the  position. 
So  did  the  other  seven  who  were  ahead  of 
her  in  line.  Next  came  the  information  that 
Mr.  Hum  would*"  give  them  each  a  one-day 
tryout. 

Rose  Mason  was  called  in  first.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  she  looked  completely  fagged 
out. 

“It**  was  awful.”  she  confessed.  “I  had  to 
ask  him  to  repeat  a  dozen  times,  and  each 
time  he  bawled  me  out.  But  what  was  I*" 
to  do?  He  tramped  up  and  down,  and  when 
he  got  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  I  couldn’t 
hear  him.  Then  when  1*“  was  transcribing 
my  notes  he  asked  for  a  certain  letter  that 
he  wanted  to  sign  before  he  went  out.  Mind, 
he  had  not  told  me*"  to  do  that  one  first,  but. 
because  I  didn’t,  he  raised  the  roof — said  I 
should  have  known  which  letter  was  most 
important.  Can  you**  beat  that?  Honestly, 
I’m  all  in.” 

Margaret’s  trial  came  last  of  all.  Mean¬ 
time  she  had  been  busy  reviewing  everv  single 
thing  she  had  learned  about**  the  business 
and  about  Mr.  Hum.  and  what  he  required 
of  his  secretary.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
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his  desk.  Miss  Christy  had  told’*  her  of 
certain  little  details  that  he  liked  attended  to. 
Margaret  came  early  that  morning  in  order 
to  attend  to  them.  Even  though  she  did’* 
not  expect  to  get  the  position,  she  hoped  to 
win  a  word  of  commendation  from  her  em¬ 
ployer.  She  was  busy  trying  out  her  Reming¬ 
ton  to”*  make  sure  it  was  in  perfect  condition 
when  Mr.  Hum  came  in.  After  a  grumpy 
“good  morning,’’  he  said : 

“Take  this,  please.” 

With  scarcely  an“®  instant’s  pause  he  began 
to  dictate,  pacing  back  and  forth  the  length 
of  the  room  as  he  spoke.  (818) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Our  One  Enemy 

From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 

About  the  only  real  enemy  a  man  has  is 
himself. 

You  say,  “In  spite  of  the  whole  world  and 
all  the  devils  below,  I  will”  achieve!” 

What  you  really  mean  is,  “In  spite  of 
myself,  I  will  achieve!” 

In  the  long  run  nobody  can  do  one  much 
harm  except  one’s"  self. 

A  recent  writer  declares : 

The  path  of  success  is  wide  open,  the  com¬ 
petition  is  negligible.  There  is  no  jostling — 
in  fact,  travel  on  it”  is  a  trifle  lonely. 

No  one  gets  much  in  a  man’s  way  except 
himself. 

And  the  comforting  thing  is,  the  self  that 
gets  in  the’"  way  is,  oftener  than  not.  not 
the  genuine  self  at  all,  but  a  false  “self” 
borrowed  from  other  people’s  minds. 

Get  out  of  your  own’"  road.  (126) 

The  man  who  thinks  t^fore  he  speaks  gen¬ 
erally  acquires  a  reputation  for  being  a  good 
listener.  (16) 

Whoever  Allows  Himself  to 
Get 

out  of  patience  comes  often  to  the  falling-off 
place  before  he  is  aware  of  it. 

By  indulging  in  temper”  and  saying  cruel 
words  a  man  loses  control  of  himself,  his 
tongue  grows  keener  and  more  bitter  and  he 
effects  nothing  and  hurts  forever  the"  man 
he  attacks. 

Do  not  turn  friendship  into  hatred  by  hasty 
speech. 

“By  conquering  yourself  you  have  c^- 
quered  me,”  were  the  words  accomnanying 
the  capitulation”  of  a  great  Indian  chief  to 
one  of  our  Colonial  governors. 

Think  it  over.  (89) 

[S’lfiTMcdl  John  Wanamaker. 

A  Real  Estate  Case 

(Continued  from  the  December  issue) 

And  thereupon  the  defendant,  to  maintain 
the  issues  on  his  part,  introduced  the  follow¬ 
ing  evidence. 


SAMUEL  SHEEDER 

the***  defendant  took  the  witness  stand  as  a 
witness  in  his  own  behalf,  having  been  first 
duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
By  Mr.""  Shale. 

Q  State  your  name.  A  Samuel  Sheeder. 

Q  You  are  the  defendant  in  this  law  suit? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Where  do  you  live,**”  Mr.  Sheeder? 

A  3801  O’Leary  Street. 

Q  What  is  your  business? 

A  Ice  cream  business. 

Q  At  that  place?  A  Yes,""  sir. 

Q  Have  you  ever  met  Mr.  Toss,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  this  case? 

A  Well,  once  a  fellow  called  me  up  on  the 
’phone. 

Q"”  Have  you  ever  met  Toss  personally? 

A  Yes. 

Q  When  was  that,  as  near  as  you  can  re¬ 
call?  A  I  can’t  remember  the  date. 

QS480  You  don’t  recall  the  date?  A  No. 

Q  Was  it  in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring 
of  this  year?  A  Well,  about  in  March."” 

Q  Where  was  that?  A  In  the  store. 

Q  Tell  us  what  he  said  to  you  and  what 
you  said  to  him  at  that  time."" 

A  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  sell  the 
-property. 

Q  What  property  did  he  refer  to? 

A  He  means  the  whole  thing. 

Q"”  How  much  property  did  you  own  at 
that  time?  A  340  feet. 

Q  Is  that  what  you  meant  by  the  whole 
thing?""  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Is  that  partly  improved? 

A  About  115  feet  improved. 

Q  The  balance  is  vacant?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q"’*  What  did  Toss  say  to  you  about  the 
property  out  there? 

A  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  sell  the 
property. 

Q  Was  there""  anything  said  then  about 
the  vacant  or  the  inuproveid? 

A  I  told  him  I  won’t  sell  because  I  have 
got  my  business  over  there. 

Q"”  What  did  he  say  then? 

A  He  w^ted^  to  know  about  the  vacant. 
I  asked  him  his  price.  He  said  he  was 
offered""  $115  and  I  refused  it. 

Q  Was  there  anything  further  said? 

A  He  asked  me  if  I  would  sell  for**”  $125. 
I  saiid  I  would  think  it  over.  He  said,  let  us 
contract  on  it  now,  and  I  said.  “I  won’t  do 
anything""  about  it  now.”  (5703) 

(  Concluded) 

Nothing  worth  gaining  is  ever  gained  with¬ 
out  effort.  ^  You  can  no  more  have  freedom 
without  striving  and  suffering  for  it  than  you 
could  win  success*  as  a  banker  pr  a  lawyer 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


'^^'OUR  students  may 
now  transcribe  their 
letters  on  actual  letter¬ 
heads  at  practically  plain 
paper  cost. 

Students  learn  eflfective  arrange¬ 
ment  of  letters  by  transcribing  their 
dictation  practice  on  real  letterheads. 
This  realistic  feature  also  adds  inter¬ 
est  to  the  transcription  work. 

The  problem  of  providing  a  variety 
of  styles  of  letterheads  on  a  good 
grade  of  paper,  and  in  convenient 
form,  has  been  solved  by  the 

Gregg 

Transcription 

Letterheads 

Gregg  Transcription  Letterheads 
are  full-size  reproductions  of  sixteen 
different  types,  selected  particularly  to 
develop  the  problem  of  arrangement. 
They  are  put  up  in  pads  of  96  sheets 
— six  of  each  kind.  The  pads  are 
sold  for  25c  each  or  at  20c  each  in 
case  lots  of  300  pads. 

Loose  Sheet  Form 

Put  up  in  sealed  packages,  contain¬ 
ing  500  letterheads,  all  of  one  kind, 
but  assorted  by  packages,  the  price 
to  schools  is  8^  a  package  or  75c  in 
case  lots  of  48  packages — three  pack¬ 
ages  of  each  type. 

Orders  for  less  than  ^  full  cases 
should  be  ordered  in  multiples  of  six¬ 
teen  packages  to  get  the  full  assort¬ 
ment. 

Every  letter  on  a  letterhead  in  the 
school  means  competent,  confident 
stenographers  going  from  the  school 
into  the  office. 

Samples  free  to  schools  and  teachers 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 
San  Francisco  London 


without  labor  and  effort,  without  self-denial 
in  youth  and  the  display  of  a  ready  and  alert 
intelligence  in  middle"  age. — Theodore  Roose- 
velt.(53) 


Business  Letters 

Delay 

(From  Gardner’s  Constructive  Dictation,  page  ep, 
letters  8  and  JO) 

Mr.  L.  A.  Tryett, 

Macon,  Georgia 
Dear  Sir : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  our  New 
York  House  relative  to  an  order  you“  placed 
with  them  early  in  December,  the  amount  of 
your  original  remittance  being  $150.00  and  the 
merchandise  covered  by  the  balance"  amount¬ 
ing  to  $102.71. 

The  only  records  I  am  able  to  locate  at 
this  time  covering  any  part  of  the”  order 
which  was  transferred  to  us  from  New  York 
are  for  a  rug  which  was  shipped  to  you  about 
December  24,  under  invoice  C044780.'" 

Now,  Mr.  Tryrtt,  if  everything  is  not 
satisfactory  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches 
you,  I  want  you'“  to  know  that  I  am  more 
than  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  kindly  write  me  on 
the  opposite’"  side  of  this  letter,  giving  me 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  complete  copy  of  the 
original  order.  If  you  received  any  invoices, 
send  them  to”*  me  also  so  that  the  matter 
can  be  given  prompt  attention. 

In  connection  with  this  fact  I  would  ask 
you  to  take  into  consideration  the"*  unusual 
traffic  conditions  existing  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  with  which  you  are  no  doubt 
more  or  less  familiar. 

Very  truly  yours,  (224) 

Mrs.  Robert  Laver, 

New  Britain.  Connecticut 
Dear  Madam: 

This  is  supplementary  to  my  letter  of  Janu¬ 
ary  11. 

Your  grocery  order  was  shipped  January 
14  via"  the  Burlington.  As  traffic  conditions 
are  rather  bad  at  present,  it  may  be  some 
time  before  the  order  arrives.  However,  I 
trust  it  reaches  you"  soon  in  good  condition. 

On  that  order  we  gave  you  a  credit  of  only 
$14.44  instead  of  $14.53,”  so  I  am  inclosing 
nine  cents  in  staonps. 

The  account  of  $3.05,  invoice  C024375,’" 
lias  been  closed  and  according  to  my  figures 
our  accounts  are  now  balanced. 

While  I  regret  this  little  misunderstanding. 
I  want  to  thank  you”*  for  your  cooperation 
in  getting  things  straightened  out. 

Very  truly  yours.  (136) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Deduction! 

Vicar:  What  would  happen  if  you  were 
to  break  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments? 


January  Nineteen  Twenty- five 


Willie :  Well,  then  there  would  be  nine.  (21 ) 

Extreme  Precautions 

Doctor:  Have  you  taken  every  precaution 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion  in  your 
family  ? 

Rastus :  Absolutely,  doctor ;  we  have  bought 
a  sanitary  cup  and"  we  all  drink  from  it.(50) 

Canned  1 

Clerk:  What’s  the  matter? 

Journalist:  I  wrote  an  article  on  fresh 
milk,  and  the  editor  condensed  it.  (17) 

Stopped 

Leaning  over  in  a  confiding  manner,  Edith 
whispered  to  her  friend: 

“Do  you  know  Harry  was  wearing  my  pic¬ 
ture  over  his  heart  in  France,  and*  it  stopped 
a  bullet?” 

“Yes  ?”  said  her  ■friend,  surveying  her.  “I’m 
not  at  all  surprised.”  (40) 

Sign  of  Success 

“At  just  what  point  do  you  begin  to  call  a 
business  man  an  executive?” 

“When  he  takes  up  golf.”  (19) 

Good  Advice,  But  Never  Followed 

“Should  a  man  propose  to  a  girl  on  his 
knees  ?” 

“Yes,  either  that  or  she  should  get  off.”  (18) 
All  Jones"  Fault 

Professor:  This  is  the  third  time  you’ve 
looked  on  Jones’  paper. 

Student:  Yes,  sir;  he  doesn’t  write  very 
plainly.  (19) 

The  Modern  Child 

“Come,  Georgie,  see  if  you  can  count  sis¬ 
ter’s  age  on  your  fingers.” 

“That’s  a  hard  job-— trying  to  find  out  how 
old  a  woman  is.”  (25) 


apart  and  explain  them.  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  vocabulary  also. 

As  a  general  rule,  another  thing  found  true 
of  evening  school  students  is  that  they  are 
capable  of  more  sustained  attention  unless 
fatigued.  Many  evening  schools  are  recog¬ 
nizing  this  now  by  arranging  double  periods 
of  shorthand.  Formerly,  school  executives 
thought  that  two  periods  in  succession  would 
be  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  attention  of 
rtight  school  students,  but  if  the  interest  is 
there,  strain  is  absent,  and  the  best  work  is 
done  in  double  period  classes. 

Strain  on  attention  can  always  be  relieved 
by  change.  When  a  class  has  spent  some 
time  in  writing,  a  reading  exercise  offers  a 
change.  In  one  high  school,  I  know  that  the 
principal  orders  every  teacher  to  devote  some 
part  of  every  recitation  to  blackboard  work 
so  that  the  students  have  to  get  up  and  stir 
around  the  room. 

Lack  of  space  prevents  my  discussing  all 
the  principles  of  teaching  in  connection  with 
evening  school  work,  but  each  one  offers  a 
special  application  which  the  evening  school 
teacher  will  do  well  to  study.  Next  month 
we  shall  discuss  the  Typical  Lesson  in  Short¬ 
hand  for  the  Night  School  Class. 


Night  School  Treacher  s  W ork 

(Continued  from  page  140) 
terial  of  a  general  nature,  special  articles 
having  a  particular  interest  for  the  class 
should  be  chosen.  A  technical  article  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper  may  hold  little  interest 
for  the  majority  of  the  class,  whereas  a  de¬ 
scription  of  some  office  procedure,  or  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  new  book  would  be  taken 
with  eagerness. 

What  should  the  teacher  of  an  evening 
school  class  know  about  attention?  Attention 
is  the  focusing  of  the  mind  upon  one  idea. 
In  an  evening  class  we  are  likely  to  meet 
students  whose  daily  tasks  have  trained  them 
in  giving  attention  and  who  can  grasp  de¬ 
tails.  The  teacher  then  can  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  lesson  frequently  include  more 
rules  than  with  young  students ;  it  is  not  quite 
so  necessary  to  simplify  rules,  to  take  them 


(Complete  T'heory  "Tests 

CT^HE  Complete  Theory  Tests  are  very 
JL  popular  this  year.  Hundreds  of  them 
are  now  on  our  desk  awaiting  review.  Many 
teachers  desire  to  keep  the  individual  grades 
made  on  the  Complete  Theory  Test  for  their 
own  records,  and  because  it  wouldn’t  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  send  out  these  reports,  we  ask 
once  ag^n  that  teachers  check  the  errors 
on  the  blanks  before  submitting  them  to  us. 

As  you  review  papers  after  the  test  has 
been  given,  place  a  check  mark  to  the  left 
of  the  incorrectly  written  word,  then  count 
the  number  of  errors  so  indicated  and  write 
the  total  number  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Be 
sure  that  you  do  this  on  all  of  the  blanks 
before  you  send  them  to  us  for  final  review. 
Deduct  ^2%  for  each  error.  On  this  test, 
unlike  the  other  Credentials  work,  all  of  the 
blanks  should  be  returned  to  us  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  qualify  for  the  Certificate. 

The  students  who  do  not  qualify  on  the 
first  test  will  have  a  chance  to  try  for  the 
Certificate  again  during  the  same  year  by 
taking  the  final  test.  A  blank  on  which  ap¬ 
plications  for  the  final  test  is  to  be  made 
will  be  sent  along  with  the  Certificates.  The 
Complete  Theory  blanks  cost  ten  cents  each, 
and  the  remittance  should  accompany  the  re¬ 
quest  for  them.  There  is  no  additional  cost 
for  the  review  of  tests  and  the  issuance  of 
Certificates  where  they  are  earned. 
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They  Want  You! 


The  high  schools  in  two  leading  cities  want  several  teachers 
of  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  business  subjects,  to  begin 
about  February  1.  We  also  have  some  good  business 
college  openings.  Write  us  if  available  now  or  for  the 
coming  year.  Our  service  covers  the  country. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  Odeon  Buildinf,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When  You  Read  This — 

Plans  will  be  shaping  in  hundreds  of  school  offices 
for  a  change  of  teachers  in  the  spring:  and,  in  many,  for 
teachers  for  the  new  term  beginning  in  February.  Our 
correspondence  covers  the  continent.  “To  be  ready  is 
everything,”  a  war  proverb,  is  equally  true  in  the  struggles 
of  peace.  Why  stick  in  a  place  less  desirable  than  you  can 
fill?  Get  ready  now  for  the  flood  of  opportunities  in  March, 
April,  and  later.  We  are  waiting  for  your  letter.  May 

we  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist) 

£.  £.  Gaylord,  Manager  6  WHITNEY  AVE.,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


